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The Inauguration of the Second Temple 


PAUL HAUPT 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


N my paper on the Visions of Zechariah (JBL 32, 109)' I 

stated that Zechariah concluded his first patriotic address 
with the assurance: Zerubbabel’s hands have laid the foundations 
of the Temple, his hands will also finish it. This prediction 
was not fulfilled. The restoration of the Temple was begun 
abont Sept. 1, 520,? but when the Second Temple was completed 
about April 1, 515,? Zerubbabel was no longer governor of 
Judah. His followers had attempted to place him on the throne 
of David; but the Persian Government nipped this insurrection 
in the bud. The satrap of Babylonia and Syria, Vistana, came 
to Jerusalem in the spring of 519; Zerubbabel was tried for 
high-treason and, it may be supposed, put to death. Zechariah’s 
expectations (Feb. 13, 519)* that the Davidic prince would be 
acquitted were not realized (JBL 32, 114). 

We know from the poem of Haggai, which is preserved in 
Zech. 7 1-3+8 18 19°+7 4-6+8 19", that on Dec. 7,518? the gover- 
nor in Jerusalem was no longer Zerubbabel, but Bethel-shar- 
ezer who sent a royal herald (lit. crier)* to raise the question 


1 For the abbreviations see this Journat (JBL) vol. 31, p. 115, n. 2. 
2 For these dates cf. JBL 32, 107, n. 1. 
3 We must read 75p na) (the prefixed 1 is due to dittography of the 
5; ef. AJSL 26, 10). The Vulgate has Rogommelech. For Assyr. rag@mu, 
to cry, from which Targum and dragoman are derived, see KAT? 517; 
11 
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whether it would not be expedient to abolish the fast in the fifth 
month commemorating the burning of the Temple at the hands 
of the Chaldeans in 586 3.c. In Paris the statue of the City of 
Strassburg is still covered with wreaths of mourning; but if the 
Bishop of Strassburg had continued to observe the day of the 
surrender of the fortress (Sept. 28, 1870) as a day of mourning, 
the German governor of Alsace-Lorraine would probably have 
sent an official message suggesting that this demonstration cease. 

Priestly editors have endeavored to eliminate all allusions to 
Zerubbabel’s ill-starred coronation. This has been done in the 
text of Ezra 4-6. In the line royal majesty will he assume 
(Zech. 613) the word royal has been suppressed, also the hemistich 
thy throne is for ever in Ps. 1104 (JBL 32, 113). In Zech. 6 9-15 
as well as in Zech. 3 the name of the high-priest Joshua has 
been substituted for the name of the Davidic prince Zerubbabel 
(JBL 32, 114 and 118). 

In Ps. 132, which was written for the encenia at the in- 
auguration of the restoration of the Temple about Sept. 1, 520, 
the last line of the second stanza must have been originally 
Extend his sceptre from Zion that he conquer in the midst of his foes! 
This revolutionary appeal has been replaced by a tame variant 
of v.16. The received text of Ps. 1102 


SPIE IPA AT WV MT Now Fy AyD 
seems to be based on a combination of the original text of that line, 
STIpI AT se now Fy 
and the suppressed line in Ps. 132 10, 


:PDS PI TN ywsa wwe nde 


Both Psalms may have been written by the same patriotic poet. 
Ps. 132 was referred to Zerubbabel by Gustav Baur in the 


Kings 117, 30. Assyr. rag@mu is not identical with Heb. 595, although 
Assyr. raggu may be the Heb. 1 (KB 6, 380; ZDMG 65, 563, 1. 17). 
Assyr. raga@mu is connected with Arab. _~=) riéjasa, to roar, thunder 
(yA, XSy). Cf. my remarks on nym, Jud. 522 in the Wellhausen Fest- 
schrift. 

4 For Ps. 110 cf. Haupt, Micah (Chicago, 1910) nn. 45, 28, 10 on 
VIUT (AJSL 27, Oct. 1910). In n. 10 on VIII 516 is a misprint for 519. 
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fitth edition of De Wette’s commentary (1856) p. 594. This 
was done long ago by Bar Ebhraya (1226-1286) and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (360-428).5 Graetz (1883) expressed the same 
view. De Wette admitted that this psalm might have been 
sung at the inauguration of the Second Temple, but he maintained 
that it was originally composed for the dedication of the Solomonic 
Temple. Our Psalm is one of The Songs of The Return (YW 
Myon) which originated in the period of the Return from 
Babylonia 6330 M>yan, Ezr. 7 9).° 

The other poems of this collection are written in lines with 
3+2 beats, but the lines of Psalm 132 have 3+3 beats (OLZ 
12, 68, n. 7). This poem falls into two sections, each section is 
composed of two five-line stanzas. Franz Delitzsch thought 
that this psalm consisted of four ten-line stanzas (his lines are 
hemistichs).’ The first stanza was correctly given by De Wette, 
also Kamphausen’s strophic arrangement in Bunsen’s Bibel- 
werk (1868) was nearly correct. The best arrangement of the 
Hebrew text was given by Julius Ley in his Grundziige (1875) 
p. 183. 

There are no lacunze in the poem, as Olshausen supposed; 
but a number of verses have been misplaced: vv. 6-8 must be 
inserted before vv. 13-18, and v. 11” should be placed between 
vy. 17 and 18; v. 10 should follow vv. 11* and 12. After vy. 11° 
had been placed before v. 12, the names David and Judah were 
replaced by pronouns of the second person. Verses 8, 9, 10°, 
1* are quoted, with slight modifications, in 2 Chr. 641 42. Of 
course, v. 9 had been substituted for the suppressed line at the 
end of the second stanza long before the time of the Chronicler. 

For the imperative No} at the beginning of the poem we must 
substitute the future "3". The } of Nt may be a corruption of 
the transposed initial *, unless it is merely due to dittography of 

5 Cf. Baethgen, Psalmen (1892) p. 404; third edition (1904) p. 393; 
Sellin, Serubbabel (1898) p. 185, below. For Sellin’s book cf. the second 
page of the comments on my translation of Is. 40 in Drugulin’s Mark- 
steine (1902). 

6 See AJSL 2, 98; 11, 27; JBL 19, 67; 26,°44, 1. 6; ZDMG 61, 289, 
1. 20; Numbers 49, 25; Kings 266, 45; ZAT 34, 145. 

7 Delitzsch’s statement is repeated in Emil Taube’s Praktische 


Auslegung der Psalmen (Berlin, 1884). 
11* 
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the  (AJSL 26, 10). The imperative instead of the future is 
due to M3} in 2 Chr. 642. If VT in v. 1 were vocative, we 
should expect ~ instead of M9 in v. 


Instead of IH13Y we must read nll I pointed out in JBL 
31, 120 (and 135) that we must read Ni3y, instead of NIV in 
Ps. 22 25 and §313¥, in Ps. 908 15 instead of any. and Nay. 
The patriotic poet does not speak of David's affliction or humil- 
ity (© tis mpavtyTos av’Tov = im3y)° but of the labors of 
Solomon in .connection with the building of the First Temple. 
After SN3IY we must insert modw or 133, not 72105 (Neh. 519 
1331) or JIAY (2 Chr. 642). The Davidic dynasty may count 
on Juvu’s favor because it built the First Temple, and the 
Davidic scion Zerubbabel is displaying as much zeal in inaugu- © 
rating the erection of the Second Temple, despite the hard times, 
as his great ancestor did in the palmy days of Judah. For the 
sake of Thy servant David do not repulse Thine anointed (v. 10) 
means, Fulfil the hopes of Zerubbabel and his followers, and 
place him on the throne of Judah, for he is a Davidic scion, 
and David and his successors have always been loyal to Thee. 

Hero of Jacob € APY"T NB‘PN) is the translation used by 
Cheyne in his translation of the Psalms in the Parchment 
Library (1884). The original meaning is Bull of Jacob, i. e. the 
national god of Israel, who was worshiped at Beth-el in the form 
of a bull.” Of Jacob was originally an appositional genitive 
(JBL 29, 101, n. 45). After the Exile this ancient name was 
used as a poetic designation for Juvu, just as Jsrael (and 
Joseph, &ec.) was used for Judah. 

Before v. 3 (lit. Jf I enter my dwelling lodge, &c.) we must 
supply the ancient oath, T’he Lord do so unto me and more 
also (GK, § 149, b; § 167, a; WdG 2, 172, D; AJSL 23, 236, 
n. 57) which was originally, it may be supposed, accompanied 
by two dramatic gestures indicating piercing of the heart and 
subsequent decapitation and gibbeting (2S 47; 2 Mace. 1533; 


Perles, Analekten, p. 65, prefers the reading in}3y. 

9 See Haupt, Micah, n. 17 on I (AJSL 27, 19). The horns of the 
altar seem to be a survival of this ancient Israelitish bull-worship (DB 
1, 77°; EB 134, 5). Cf. nn. 57 and 81 on my translation of the Song of 
Deborah in the Wellhausen Festschrift. 
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EB 1959, b; EB", 12, 917”). In our days hanging is indicated 
by touching the neck. 

For lie down on my resting couch the version in the Book 
of Common Prayer has climb wp into my bed; the royal bedstead 
was so high that it was necessary to use bed-steps for ascending 
it; € has therefore "Y8O WI by p'OS PS. I have shown 
(AJSL 26, 7) that W315, bed-steps must be restored in Am. 3 12 
instead of PWHI. The word WIT (for WI) to step is found 
also in Egyptian (AZ 50, 88). Egyptian bed-steps are figured 
in Riehm’s Bibl. Handworterbuch, vol. i (1893) p. 225 and in 
the Calwer Bibellexikon (1912) p. 88. : 

VY. 4 is quoted in the gloss Prov. 64 (BL 26, n.*). 

For Tf 'Y we must read t SY (Jerome, testificationem 
meam quam docuero eos) or (following 6 Ta papripia pov) 
3 ‘my ; the omission of the } after the 7 may be due to haplo- 
graphy (AJSL 26, 10). In Ps. 1224, on the other hand, we find 
Sw1w'> MY instead of SXw" MW (AJSL 2, 99). For MAY 
see Proverbs 45, 49; OLZ 12, 66. — 

The relative pronoun ¥ is indeclinable; ¢f. the dialectic ,5, 
e. g. birt di hafartu, the well which I dug (WdG 1, 272, C). 

Before the second line of v. 12 we had better prefix the Waw 
apodosis (Est. 50, ad 14). Not only 1 are often confounded, 
haplographed and dittographed, but also 1, 3, and ?, e. g. MD 
(Jud. 523) and BM) (Josh. 11 57) are corruptions of (])T130. 

Verses 6 (which Kautzsch considered to be beyond trans- 
lation) and 7 refer to the entire congregation of the faithful 
Jews assembled in Jerusalem when Zerubbabel laid the foun- 
dations of the Second Temple. They have come from the cul- 
tivated regions as well as from the uncultivated districts (6 ev 
tais dacéot Tov Spuuod). But it is not necessary to suppose that 
the two lines were sung by the entire congregation. Paulus, 
Clavis (Heidelberg, 1815) p. 488 explained IY" "TW as the Berg- 
und Waldland von Judah, 4 épewy, Luke 139. Also De Wette 
remarked: Vielleicht enthielt der Vers urspriinglich keine nomina 
propria; der Dichter wollte sagen: in Wald und Flur. 

Thy powerful ark (GK*, § 135, n) is the shrine containing 
the Law (JED). @, correctly, JA"US 3 "7 JS. The shrine 
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containing the Law (JED+P) in modern synagogues is still 
called WIPM JS."° According to Paulus’ Clavis TPT NS is. 
der miichtige Gesetzschrank, wo die zehn Gebote, das Gesetz als 
Repriisentant des Nationalregenten Jehovah selbst, lagen. 6 has 
i KiBwros Tob ayiacuatds cov for TY }S; but we need not 
substitute TWIP |S for PY JS (JAOS 27, 122)."" In Ps, 1342 
we find simply wip] instead of WIP }1N8; worshipers in the 
modern synagogues still face the Ark during the principal prayer 
(EB™ 26, 291", below). We need not prefix }8 to WIpr in 
Ps.‘1342, but we must append O™WYW (Purim, 14, 40) to m>d3. 
at the end of the preceding verse. — 

The horn is a symbol of strength, power, or triumph; cf. 1821 
(ZDMG 58, 621) and Luke les. J’ll raise (lit. IU cause to. 
sprout; cf. Dan. 78) there a horn of David means I'll cause a 
vigorous scion of the House of David to arise there. 


The hemistich Mine anointed (i. e. the Davidic dynasty) shall 
not be extinct means literally, I have set up a light for mine 
anointed (David). Lamps seem to have been kept burning be- 
fore the Teraphim (images of ancestors).’? Cf. DB 3, 24°, also. 
Hupfeld and Duhm ad loc. The eternal lamps in the syna- 


gogues (TY9F1 3) and Catholic churches may be a survival of 
this ancient usage (EB" 10, 400°; 16, 675). In cuneiform texts 
we find Bel may snatch away his descendants so that he may 
have no naq mé (HW 479°; AL* 171°) i. e. no one to pour out 
water for the dead; cf. Delitzsch, Das Land ohne Heimkelir 
(1911) n. 28. The Babylonian curse May he have no one to 
pour out water means May his family become extinct, and the 


10 Cf. GJV4 2, 524; DB 4, 633; EB 4836; man is now used for the 
lectern near WIpr WN. 

116 has 7d dylacud pov also for 13 at the end of the Psalm; ef. 
B. Oppenheim, Die syr. Ubersetzung des fiinften Buches der Psalmen 
(Leipzig, 1891) p. 53. 

12 This word should be pointed npn (for tarraphim). On the other 
hand, n'w.p, horses is a mistake for n'wne (Est. 61,+). Téaraphim means 
Providers; it is connected with 4, food (originally prey; cf. AJSL 26, 11) 
just as Penates is derived from penus, provisions. ‘The » instead of n 
(cf. 43,3, tirfe) is due to the % (cf. ZDMG 64, 706, 1. 31). The identity 
of }"n and Aw was pointed out long ago by Fiirst. There is no ety- 
mological connection between O.)1N and OND. 
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Hebrew execration May he have no one to keep the lamp burn- 
ing” has the same meaning, wh_reas I have set up a light for 
mine anointed is equivalent to I will not suffer the family of 
mine anointed to become extinct. 

The promise in v. 15, Her poor I'll sate with bread, was not 
superfluous when the foundations of the Second Temple were 
laid; the people were not living in affluence at that time. 

The cohortative (AY"IWS instead of Y'IWN) improves the 
rhythm. 

For iTS at the beginning of this line we must substitute JTS 
(cf. Nestle, ZAT 14, 320; HSAT® 2, 236; GB™ 675°). 

Her priests I'll clothe with salvation means: When the people 
pray to JuvH: SINY Wis, the priests will make intercession so 
that the prayer of the people will be heard. The hemistich Let 
Thy priests be clothed with right, on the other hand, in the 
variant (v.9) means: The priests will be endowed with righteous- 
ness so that they will be able to give correct answers to the 
questions of the people. V.9 implies: The priests will be able 
to give the people correct decisions, and y. 16: The priests will 
be able to make the prayers of the people efficacious. 


13 In 1 K 1136 we must read 1355 instead of "355, and 1 K 154 must 
be translated according to Numbers 53, n. a. 


The whole poem may be translated as follows: 


Psalm 132. 


A i 1° 4JHvH «vilb credit to David 
all the :zeal displayed by his som 
Who solemnly promised to JHvu, 
and vowed to the Hero of Jacob: 
“Tll not enter my dwelling lodge, 
lie down on my resting couch, 
T'll not grant sleep:> to mine eyes, 
or slumber to my lashes, 
Till I find a place for Juva, 
an abode for the Hero of Jacob.” 
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ii 11* JHv#H solemnly promised to David— 
it is fixed, He will not revoke it— 
12 “If thy sons observe My religion, 
My Law which I shall teach them, 
Their sons, too, shall for ever 
sit (as kings) upon thy throne.”— 
10 For the sake of Thy servant David 
do not repulse Thine anointed! 
9” «Extend his sceptre from Zion 
that he conquer in the midst of his foes»! 


6 “In fertile fields we heard it, 
it reached us in -the- woodland: 
7 “To His abode let us go, 
and worship at His footstool!”— 
s Ascend to Thy resting place, 
Thou and Thy powerful ark! 
13 JHvH selected Zion, 
chose it for His abode: 
14 “This is my rest for ever; 
here will I dwell; I chose it. 


715 I'll pour out blessings on Ziom, 
her poor I’db sate with bread. 
16 <>Her priests I’db clothe with salvation, 
her faithful will shout for joy.7 
17 I’db raise there a horn of David, 
mine anointed shall not be extinct: 
11” An offspring of <David’s loins 
will I place upon <Judah’s throne; 
18 His foes «wilh I clothe with disgrace, 
but o’er him will sparkle his crown.” 
(a) 1 The Songs of The Return (8) 8 Juvu 
(vy) 9* Let Thy priests be clothed with right, Let Thy faithful shout 
for joy! 
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The Hebrew text should be read as follows: 


$492 dy. 99°nN 
apy" Wax? 13 

ys’ boip-by moyN-os 
:TIIIN “Byay? 

rOpy’ Wax? m32wa 


7D DWN? NOS 
DIDNT AY 
7 xos~d.y, 1a 
Jw “2D wns 
<PIR DPI TT 





Wis “wa TNs 
21907 OF mw 
2772 JIN) TS 
2b awind aw 


TIAMND SWNT 


SOM? FLAWS MITAR 
731397 J ATOM 
Sw? 13 NIy 
LAT NOD". NW 
273 poss Poy 





mm 8 (8) 


2333 433599 JOM 
: : 


213 
179 MUP WDTee 1 i A 
Mu pIw3 WR 2 
‘M3 OAR NaN-DS 5 
“3°y> 3 JANON 4 
TM DPD RBON TY 5 


THD TVD paws 1° ii 
sNM3 PII Now ox 2 
Ty DOTA O34; 
Tay TI Nays 1 


AMINA TUYOY 137 6 iii B 
MIDNA? ANID 7 
Jamo? Paap s 
{R32 TT WIA > 13 
TTY “NMyO-NNT 4 


TAS TI PAs 1 iv 
YO? TWIN MIAD16 
TWD PP ALIMSN-OY 17 
TY JOA “BD 1" 
NWA WAN PIN 18 





moyan vw 1 (a) 
prs wad: pind 9 (7) 
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The Seventy-Second Psalm 


WILLIAM G, SEIPLE 
NORTH JAPAN COLLEGE, SENDAI, JAPAN 


HE Seventy-second Psalm is generally considered Messianic. 

Jewish interpretation, as reflected in the Peshitta, the Tar- 
gum, the Talmud and the Midrashim,’ and the mediaeval com- 
mentators Rashi (1040-1105), Ibn Ezra (1092-1167) and Kimhi 
(1105-1170), referred it to the Messiah, while early Christian 
exegesis, as we learn from the Vulgate and Church Fathers like 
St. Jerome*® and Theodoret, found in it, in one way or another, 
an allusion to the Christ. Mediaeval commentators, like Calvin 
and Melanchthon, and more recent commentators, like J. D. 
Michaelis, E. W. Hengstenberg, Franz Delitzsch, Briggs* and 
others regard it as typically Messianic, referring it historically 
to Solomon or some other reigning king but in a spiritual sense 
to the Messiah or the Christ. But in the Critical Notes on the 
Books of Kings (SBOT), p. 227, 1. 36f., Professor Paul Haupt 
considers this psalm a poem celebrating the accession of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (285 8. c.). The King spoken of in the first verse 
is Ptolemy Lagi, the “second Nebuchadnezzar”; and the King’s 
son, Ptolemy II Philadelphus, the “second Cyrus”. 


1 Cf. B. Pick, “Old Testament Passages Messianically Applied by the 
Ancient Synagogue” Hebraica (= AJSL), 2, 134-5.—For the abbreviations 
see this Journat, vol. 29, p. 112, and the references quoted there. 

2 Cf. H. B. Swete, “St. Jerome on the Psalms”, Expositor, June 1895, 
pp. 425-6. 

3 Cf. E. W. Hengstenberg, Commentar iiber die Psalmen, 2nd ed, 
(Berlin, 1851), p. 270, and C. A. Briggs, Messianic Prophecy (1886), 
pp. 137-8. 

4 Cf. also JHUC, No. 163, p. 54a below and p. 69, n. #. 
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A number of other scholars also refer this psalm to the same 
period. As early as 1831, Hitzig in his Begriff der Kritik, 
p. 108, referred this psalm to Ptolemy Philadelphus. Olshausen® 
thought that verse 10 referred to one of the Ptolemies but could 
not agree with Hitzig, as he questioned whether such an identi- 
fication of the “oppressed” with the people of God, as we have 
in v. 2, was justifiable as early as the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. Reuss® assigned the psalm to the time of the early Mace- 
donian rulers, before the Maccabean uprising, i. e., to the period 
of the Ptolemies. Cheyne in 1891 referred the psalm to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and thought it “was most probably composed in 
Jerusalem before the release of the Jewish captives—not long 
after the accession of Philadelphus in his father’s lifetime, B.c.285.” 
Wellhausen thinks the king mentioned in the psalm is an Egyptian 
and consequently assigns it to the period of the Ptolemies.® 
Smend concludes from verses 8-10, where the limits and extent 
of the king’s dominion are mentioned, that the description suits 
one of the Ptolemies.° 

Various other views have been proposed. Because of the 
superscription, the great mediaeval Jewish commentators, Rashi, 
Ibn Ezra and David Kimhi, regarded David as the author of 
this psalm and the king referred to in it as Solomon. The great 
Reformer, John Calvin, considered it the last prayer of David 
for his son Solomon, who probably put it into poetic form. 
Venema (1762), Keil, Hengstenberg, and Professor Franz 
Delitzsch assigned the authorship of the psalm to Solomon. The 
superscription of our psalm, however, cannot be taken as furnish- 
ing any genuine historical evidence of its author or date.’ 


5 Cf. J. Olshausen, Die Psalmen erklirt (Leipzig, 1853), p. 305. 

6 Cf. E. Reuss, Geschichte d. Heiligen Schriften d. A. T. (2nd ed., 
Braunschweig, 1890), p. 558. 

1 Cf. T- K. Cheyne, The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter 
(Bampton Lectures of 1889), London, 1891, p. 144. 

8 Cf. J. Wellhausen, The Book of Psalms (SBOT, English), New York, 
1898, p. 193. . 

9 Cf. R. Smend, Lehrbuch d. Alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte 
(2nd ed., Freiburg i/B., 1899), p. 376, footnote 2. 

10 The great Syrian theologian and Biblical scholar, Bishop Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, more than 1500 years ago, could not regard the super- 
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Although the title ascribes the authorship to Solomon, he is 
neither the writer nor the subject of the psalm. It has been 
ascribed to Solomon, on account of a certain general resemblance 
of the picture of imperial sway which the psalm presents with 
that of Solomon’s empire in 1 Kings 3-10." The phrases “the 
king” and “the son of the king” are taken to refer to David and 
Solomon respectively. The gift of righteous judgment for which 
request is made in v. 1 is suppossed to refer to the wisdom and 
justice of Solomon. Verses 7 and 8 are supposed to describe 
his peaceful and extended rule, while v. 10 is taken to be an 
allusion to the visit of the Queen of Sheba (cf. 1 Kings 101 ff). 


Ewald assigned this psalm to the times of Josiah (640-608 B.c ) 
or even later.” Graetz was inclined to refer it to Hezekiah on 
his accession to the throne (720 B.c.). In this he was followed 
by Halévy, whereas Dillmann assigned it to the period following 
Tsaiah’s activity (740-701 B.c.).° Briggs (Psalms, 1907) makes 
it a prayer composed for the occasion of Josiah’s accession to 
the throne. Driver in his Introduction (8th ed., 1898), p. 3385, 
makes it pre-exilic but the latest of the royal psalms (2, 18, 20, 
21, 28, 45, 61, 63, 72). 

Toy and G. Buchanan Gray both consider the psalm post- 
exilic, the former placing it between the years B.c. 500 and 300, 
and the latter making it “a product of the period after the Exile 
but before the Maccabees and not later than the end of the 


scriptions of the Psalms, either in the Hebrew or the LXX, as original 
and authoritative, a view that is now generally recognized. Cf. 
T. K. Cheyne, “Early Criticism of the Psalter in Connection with Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia”, Thinker (June, 1893), pp. 496-8, and F. Baethgen, 
“Siebzehn makkabiische Psalmen nach Theodor von Mopsuestia”, ZAT, 
1886, pp. 261-288; 1887, pp. 1-60. 

11 Jewish tradition regards Solomon as the author also of Ps. 127, 
Proy., Cant., Eccles., and the apocryphal books of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon and The Psalms of Solomon, cf» C. H. Toy’s Proverbs (1899), 
pp. XIX-Xx. 


12 Cf. H. Ewald, Die poetischen Biicher des alten Bundes (2nd ed., 
Gottingen, 1840), 

13 Cf. J. Halévy, Revue Sémitique, 1896, pp. 333-6, and A. Dillmann, 
Handbuch d. alttestamentlichen Theologie (edited by R. Kittel), Leipzig, 
1895, p. 528. 
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fourth century”.“* W. Robertson Smith referred the psalm to 
the Persian period, “the last days of the Achaemenian empire”, 
during the civil wars under Artaxerxes III Ochus (s.c. 361-336). 
G. Beer thinks it may be post-exilic and perhaps refer to one 
of the great kings of Persia.* Baethgen, who, following Giese- 
brecht, omits vv. 8-11 as a later insertion, makes the rest of the 
psalm an ode belonging to the later period and commemorating 
the accession of an Israelite king to the throne, but thinks it 
cannot be determined to which king it refers.’ 


Others put the date of our psalm as late as the Maccabean 
period. Professor Church in Church and Seeley’s The Hammer, 
p- 370, seems inclined to apply it to Judas Maccabaeus. Duhm”™® 
refers the psalm, with the exception of vv. 5-11, which he con- 
siders a later insertion, to a native Israelite king after the Exile, 
and thinks it was composed under the Hasmonean kings for 
ritual purposes, perhaps in the time of Aristobulus I (104-3 B.c.) 
or his brother Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.c.). S. Weiss- 
mann, in the Jiidisches Literaturblatt, May 13, 1886, sees an 
allusion to the Jewish name of Hyrcanus II, who was high priest 
from 79-40 B.c., in the drat Aeyouevov PS v. 17. - 

The language of v. 2, where the entire Jewish nation are 
spoken of as “oppressed” (Q“3Y) precludes a Solomonic date 
for our psalm, as such a condition of affairs does not harmonize 
with the ideal picture of the wisdom and justice of Solomon’s 
reign. There can be no reference here to a pre-exilic king, 
either of Israel or Judah, as the conditions set forth in the psalm 
distinctly presuppose the post-exilic period, when the Jews felt 
the burden of foreign domination with all its attendant ills. The 
language, too, of the rest of the psalm bears the stamp of a late 
date. Cf. the parallel in v. 8s to Zech. 910 (late Maccabean, so 


3 Cf. C. H. Toy, JBL, 7, 53 and 18, 162; and G. Buchanan Gray, 
JQR, 7, 679. 

15 Cf. OTJC (1895), p. 221, and article “Psalms”, Encycl. ‘Brit., 9th ed. 
(1885), 20, 31a. 

16 Cf. G. Beer, Individual- und Gemeindepsalmen (Marburg, 1894), 
p. 59f. 

17 Cf. F. Baethgen, Die Psalmen (2nd ed., Géttingen, 1897), p. 218. 

18 Cf. B. Duhm, Die Psalmen erkiirt (Freiburg i/B., 1899), p. 189. 
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Prof. Haupt) and the allusion in v. 17b to Gen. 2218 and 264 
(640 B.c.). 

With the settlement of the question of post-exilic date, there 
arises another question, viz., whether the king here mentioned 
is a native Israelite or a foreigner. Reuss’ thinks there is no 
mention of a later Jewish king, “for to which of them could the 
greatest flatterer promise the tribute of Arabia and Ethiopia, 
of the isles and western possessions?” 

The expression “Thy people” in v. 2 seems to be a clear re- 
ference to a foreign king. The king appears distinct from the 
people of God. Wellhausen, in a note on the phrase “Thy 
people” in the English translation of the Psalms (SBOT, p. 193) 
remarks: “Not: his people. They do not look upon themselves 
as belonging to the monarch for whom they pray. They are a 
spiritual, non-political people (Thy people = Thy pious ones), 
taking no part in the kingdom and its government”. Baethgen 
admits that the wishes and hopes expressed in vv. 8-11 are so 
great that we can hardly understand them, if they are referred 
to an Israelite king, particularly one who lived in a time of 
oppression, but thinks it improbable that the patriarchal promises 
of Gen. 22 18 and 26 4, to which allusion is made in y.17b, should 
be applied by a pious Israelite to a foreign king.” 

In y. 15, constant prayer is made for the sovereign. Passages 
like Ezra 69 and 723 show us that the post-exilic Jewish com- 
munity prayed for their sovereigns. Accordingly vy. 15b of our 
psalm finds a striking parallel in Baruch 111, where prayer is 
made for the heathen kings Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar: 
Kat rporeveacbe rept Ths Cons NaBovxodovocop Bacihéws BaBv- 
Aevos Kat e's Cov Badracap viot airod, Cheyne, in commenting 
on Ps. 7215 in his Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, 
p. 154, n.7, says: “An occasional special prayer for a Jewish 
sovereign can be understood, but scarcely that constant repetition 
of prayer and blessing (Ps. lxxii. 15), except for a foreign ruler 
of whom much spiritual good might be hoped, but little as yet 
could be known”. 

From yv. 8, where The River, i. e., the Euphrates, is mentioned 

19 Cf. above, n. 6. 

20 Cf. above, n. 17. 
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as one of the boundaries of the king’s realm, we conclude that 
there is no reference here to any of the Chaldean, Persian, or 
Seleucid kings, as, for all of these kings, the Euphrates was an 
inland stream. From the extent of the king’s sway as given in 
v. 10, an Egyptian king seems to be meant. According to Hitzig, 
it is neither Inarus, Nectanebus, nor any of the Egyptian kings 
who tried to throw off the Persian yoke." Wellhausen considers 
Pharaoh Necho (610-595 B.c.) out of the question. Only the 
Ptolemies (323-31 B.c.), then, remain for consideration; and be- 
cause of the extent of the king’s dominion in vy. 10, one of the 
first three Ptolemies must be referred to. The phrase “the son 
of the king” v. 1 cannot refer to Ptolemy Lagi, who was not the 
son of a king. If we refer the psalm to Ptolemy III Euergetes, 
we cannot explain the terms of praise in v. 14f. Accordingly, 
only Ptolemy II Philadelphus is left.” 

Our psalm was perhaps presented and recited in Greek at 
Alexandria by an Alexandrian Jew in 285 3.c., when Ptolemy 
Lagi appointed his son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, as co-regent, just 
as Ps. 45 was perhaps pfesented in Greek by the high-priest 
Jonathan at the wedding of King Alexander Balas of Syria with 
the Egyptian princess Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy VI Philo- 
metor, at Ptolemais in 150 B.c.” Hebrew translations of these 
two poems may have been later inserted and preserved in the 
Psalter. The expression “WY “my poem” Ps. 452 seems to be 
a translation of the Greek voijua and to point to this.” 

Our psalm was perhaps written as an expression of the Jewish 
hopes which Ptolemy’s reputation warranted. Ptolemy I Soter, 
at the age of eighty-two, had abdicated in favor of his younger 
son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and died two years later (283 B.c.). 
An allusion to this event may be seen in the expression the 
king’s son v. 1. According to Professor Haupt, the phrase 

2 Cf. F. Hitzig, Die Psalmen (Leipzig und Heidelberg, 1863), p. 114. 

22 Cheyne assigns also Ps. 45 to Ptolemy Philadelphus, on the occa- 
sion of his marriage with Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysimachus, king of 
Thrace, cf. his Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, p. 170f. 


23 Cf. Paul Haupt, The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902), p. 22, n.7 
= AJSL, 18, 212. 


24 Cf. Paul Haupt, “The Poetic Form of the First Psalm”, AJSZ, 19, 
136, n. 11, end. 
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ynopnd Taw Bestow on the King Thy justice at the be- 
ginning of our psalm has the double meaning of Endow the 
King with Thy justice and Punish (give it to) him for all he 
has done to us.*® 

Punishment is desired for the aged king, Ptolemy I Soter, 
who, in 312 B.c., took advantage of the Sabbath law to attack 
and capture Jerusalem, when the Jews were unarmed, and sub- 
sequently adopted rigorous measures and carried away very 
many Jews as prisoners of war to Egypt (cf. Jos. c. Ap. I. 22 
and id., Ant. XII. 1 and Schiirer GJV [1909], 3, 34). 

According to Josephus (Ant. XII. 1), Ptolemy Philadelphus 
ransomed with his own money 120,000 Palestinian Jews who 
had been made prisoners of war by his father and sold 
into slavery, spending for this purpose more than 460 talents 
(=$ 496,800) and paying for each captive 120 drachmas (=$ 21.60). 
In the pseudepigraphical Letter of Aristeas,°° §§ 15-27 and par- 
ticularly § 37, the number of captives is “more than a hundred 
thousand” and the price for each twenty drachmas. Thus he 
“delivered the crying needy” (v. 12) ‘and “redeemed their lives 
from oppression” (v. 14a), for “their blood was precious in his 
sight” (v.14b). Our psalm was probably composed after the news 
of the release of the captives came to Jerusalem. Josephus tells 
us (Ant. XII. 5) that the high-priest Eleazar, in his reply to 
the king’s letter, says that from feelings or heartfelt gratitude 
sacrifices were offered for Ptolemy and his family immediately 
on receipt of the news, and that the people prayed for the king 
and the prosperity of his kingdom. Cf. vy. 15 and Letter of 
Aristeas, § 45: “We therefore straightway offered sacrifices on 
thy behalf and on behalf of thy sister and thy children and thy 
‘friends’, and the whole people prayed that thy undertakings 


25 On similar equivocal phrases in Semitic, cf. “Critical Notes on Kings” 
SBOT, p. 227, 1. 31; p. 216, 1.17; and Haupt, The Book of Canticles 
(Chicago, 1902), p. 43, n. 30; p. 48, n. 36; and p. 52, n, 4. 

26 For translations, cf. German by Paul Wendland in Kautzsch's Apo- 
kryphen u. Pseudepigraphen d. A. T. (Tiibingen, 1900) 2, 1-31 and English 
by H. St. J. Thackeray, JQR, 15, 337-391. For text, cf. Paul Wendland, 
Aristeae ad Fhilocratem epistula (B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1900) and 
H. B. Swete’s Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (1900), 
pp. 499-574. 
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might ever prosper, and that Almighty God would preserve thy 
kingdom in peace with honor, and that the transcription of the 
holy law might be to thy profit and carefully executed”. 

In vy. 8 the king’s dominion is to extend “from sea to sea”, 
i. e., from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, and “from 
The River to the ends of the earth”, i. e., from the Euphrates 
to the Pillars of Hercules, or Strait of Gibraltar. The de- 
scription by the poet Theocritus of the conquests of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (Idyl XVII 86-92) reminds us very strongly of 
vy. 8-11 of our psalm: 


A 4 MD , ] , ’ , 
Kat punv Dowikas atoreuveTa A ppaBias Te 

4 ’ ~ , 
cat Zupias ArBvas Te ceXawav 7’ Aidomjov. 

, , a“ ‘ . a , bs 
laugvrosi TE TACL Kal alyunTais Kiticxeror 
, ’ 

cauaiver, Avkiow Te prorror posi TE Kapsi, 

4 ’ , > , € ~ ” 
Kat vacow KuxXraderow, éret of vaes apirrat 

, ’ , ’ Qe - . 9 
TovToyv eTirAwovTt, Oadtacca, d€ Tava Kat aia 

‘ ‘ ’ 7 oF , 
Kal TOoTaMOL KeXaOOYTES avaTcovTaA Irorenaio. 


“Yea, and he taketh him a portion of Phoenicia, and of Arabia, 
and of Syria; and of Libya, and the black Aethiopians. And 
he is lord of all the Pamphylians, and the Cilician warriors, 


and the Lycians, and the Carians, that joy in battle, and lord 
of the isles of the Cyclades—since his are the best of ships that 
sail over the deep—, yea all the sea, and land and the sound- 
ing rivers are ruled by Ptolemy”.” 

Polybius tells us that the empire of the first Ptolemy included 
Egypt, the coast of the Red Sea to Berenike and the Elephant 
Coast, Cyrene, Palestine, Phoenicia, Cyprus, Rhodes, the 
“free” cities of the coast of Asia Minor, and the islands of the 
Aegean Sea. For a century, the Ptolemies controlled the 
Cyclades and the adjoining coasts, together with Palestine and 
Coele-Syria. 

Ptolemy II received from his father Egypt, the adjacent parts 
of Arabia and Libya, Cyrene, Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine 
and Cyprus. By conquest, he extended his rule over the Aegean 
Sea with its coast cities and islands and also over Caria, Pam- 

27 Cf. Andrew Lang’s translation of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus 


(Golden Treasury Series), London, 1901, p. 95. 
12 
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phylia, Cilicia, and Lycia. At one time during his reign, Egyptian 
garrisons were stationed even as far as the Euphrates.* 

We may be quite certain that the tribute from the conquered 
countries flowed into his coffers, cf. v. 10. Of this we have a 
striking confirmation in Theocritus, [dyl XVII, 1. 95f.: 


4 ‘ ’ ’ ij f Ya 
OABw vev wavtas Ke KataBpiNor Bacirjas* 
2% o aS gy > 
Toccov eT auap exarToy és acbveov EpxeTat oikov 
, 
mavTo0e, .... 


“And in weight of wealth he surpasses all kings; such treasure 
comes day by day from every side to his rich palace.” He was 
indeed the wealthiest ruler of his time. Appian tells us in his 
Prooemium, chapter 10, that, according to the royal archives 
(ex Tov Barruov avaypaper), Ptolemy II, at the end of his 
reign, had an army of 200,000 infantry, 40,000 cavalry, 300 ele- 
phants, 2,000 war-chariots, weapons for 300,000 men, 2,000 minor 
war-vessels and 1,500 men-of-war, including quinqueremes, and 
the material for double this number, 800 sloops with gilded 
beaks and sterns, the enormous sum of 740,000 Egyptian talents 
in his treasury, and an annual income of 14,800 talents and 
1,500,000 measures of grain. 

The early Ptolemies made special efforts to attract trade and 
commerce with India, Arabia, and Ethiopia to Egypt. To this 
end, several cities were built on the Red Sea, the Arab pirates 
routed, and Pharaoh Necho’s canal made once more navigable.” 
Mahaffy in his Story of Alexander's Empire (New York, 1892), 
p. 121f., gives us the following picture of the commercial life 
of Alexandria, this great center of Hellenism and Semitism, at 
this time: “It was the great mart where the wealth of Europe 
and of Asia changed hands. Alexander had opened the sea-way 
by exploring the coasts of Media and Persia. Caravans from 
the head of the Persian Gulf, and ships on the Red Sea, brought 
all the wonders of Ceylon and China, as well as of Farther 
India, to Alexandria. There, too, the wealth of Spain and Gaul, 

23 Cf. J. P. Mahaffy, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty 
(London, 1899), pp. 42, 54, 68. 


29 Cf. J. G. Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus (2nd ed., Gotha, 1877), 
3, 52-55, 
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the produce of Italy and Macedonia, the amber of the Baltic 
and the salt fish of Pontus, the silver of Spain and the copper 
of Cyprus, the timber of Macedonia and Crete, the pottery and 
oil of Greece—a thousand imports from all the Mediterranean— 
‘ame to be exchanged for the spices of Arabia, the splendid 
birds and embroideries of India and Ceylon, the gold and ivory 
of Africa, the antelopes, the apes, the leopards, the elephants 
of tropical climes. Hence the enormous wealth of the Lagidae, 
for in addition to the marvellous fertility and great population 
—it is said to have been seven millions—of Egypt, they made 
all the profits of this enormous carrying trade.” 

Ptolemy II explored Ethiopia and the southern parts of 
Africa and brought back for his zoological gardens specimens 
of curious fauna. Pliny in his Natural History (VI, 29: qui 
Troglodyticen primus excussit) is authority for the statement 
that Ptolemy IT was the first to explore the coast of the Troglo- 
dytes, the cave-dwellers of Ethiopia. 

Ptolemy IT was a diplomat rather than a warrior. He nevet 
took the field in person, but gained his victories by political 
combinations and bribes from his enormous wealth. He had his 
emissaries and supporters everywhere. Besides this, he enjoyed 
the support and friendship of many kings (cf. v. 11). In 273 B.c., 
after the defeat of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, by the Romans, he 
sent a friendly embassy to them. His ambassadors were received 
with great enthusiasm and accorded every distinction, for he was 
then the most powerful monarch in the world. 

The late date of our psalm, the fact that the king mentioned 
therein is king of the Jews but a foreigner, who is favorable to 
them, and the extent of his kingdom—all unite in confirming 
our conviction that the psalm must refer to Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


Both the Ptolemaic and Seleucid kings granted religious 


freedom and certain political rights to the Jews.*® Particularly 


30 See E. Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes (1902), IIT, 20, 65 £., 
87, and article “Alexandria” in Jewish Encyclopaedia 1, pp. 351-8, 
J.P. Mahaffy, A History of Egypt under the Piolemaie Dynasty (London 
1899), pp. 32-79; A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides (Paris, 1903) 
I, 50f., 223; and articles on “Ptolemy” and “Ptolemy IL” in HB and 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 


12* 
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in Egypt, the Jews played a prominent role in public life. The 
early Ptolemies were, in the main, favorably disposed toward 
them, and under some of the later Ptolemies, Jews attained to 
high positions of trust. 

Shortly after the founding of Alexandria, Alexander the Great 
is said to have 1aduced many Jewish colonists to come there by 
granting to them the right of citizenship, and even to have 
established Jewish settlements in Upper Egypt. Mahaffy thinks 
this hardly probable. At any rate, Ptolemy I Soter carried off 
great numbers of Jews as captives to Egypt. His lenient policy 
toward the captives, however, induced many of their co-religionists 
to come and settle there. During his reign, not less than 30,000 
Jewish soldiers were stationed in garrisons throughout the land. 
Cf. Letter of Aristeas, § 13: “Of which number he armed about 
thirty thousand picked men and settled them in the fortresses 
in the country”. 2 

No other Ptolemy, however, in fact, no other king, carried 
his kindness toward the Jews so far as Ptolemy IT Philadelphus. 
He figures in Jewish tradition as the liberator of all the Jewish 
captives in his realm (Jos. Ant. XII. 2) and the patron of the 
‘Temple, to which he sent a number of costly presents (Jos. 
Ant. XII. 4). It may have been part of the diplomacy of 
Ptolemy IL to make friends with the Jews in order to win and 
hold at least the southern part of Syria. Probably because of 
the growing numbers and importance of the Jewish population 
in Egypt, he is said to have authorized a translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into Greek. This version is known as the 
Septuagint from a tradition recorded in the Letter of Aristeas 
that it was a translation made all at once by seventy or, more 
exactly, seventy-two officially appointed translators. The 
tradition runs as follows.” 

In the early years of the reign of King Ptolemy IT Phila- 
delphus, the librarian Demetrius Phalereus, who was in charge 
of the famous Alexandrian Library, suggested to the king that 
he should have prepared for the Library a Greek translation of 
the Jewish law-books. For this purpose, Ptolemy sent to Palestine 

31 Cf, also Bar Ebhraya’s Chronicles, Paris edition, p. 37, and Roediger’s 
Chrestom. Syriaea, p. 13 (No. IV). 
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for translators. Seventy-two men,” six from each of the twelve 
tribes, were sent to Alexandria by the high-priest Eleazar of 
Jerusalem and put by twos in thirty-six cells on the island of 
Pharos. They are said to have completed their task in seventy 
days to the entire satisfaction of the king and his librarian, and 
to have been sent back to Palestine with expensive gifts and 
high acknowledgment of their services. 

This story is no longer regarded as historical® in all its de- 
tails, but is undoubtedly so far correct, that at least the Penta- 
teuch was translated during the reign of Ptolemy II and possibly 
under royal patronage. A. Bouché-Leclercq, however, in his 
work, Histoire des Lagides (Paris, 1903), I, p. 223, thinks that 
the Septuagint version was not made by the orders of Ptolemy IT, 
nor in his time, nor for the Library, but that it was the voluntary 
effort of Alexandrian Jews, who were working for the large 
number of their co-religionists who did not know Hebrew. 

Ptolemy III Euergetes is said to have offered sacrifices in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. On an inscription found in Lower 
Egypt and given by Schiirer GJV, 3, 66, n. 27, Ptolemy III is 
represented as granting the right of asylum to a proseuche, or 
oratory. Some of the synagogues also seem to have enjoyed 
the same right. This is of interest as showing that the Jewish 
houses of worship were placed on an equality with the heathen 
temples. 

Ptolemy VI Philometor showed his kindness toward the Jews 
in permitting them to build a temple at Leontopolis. According 
to Josephus (c. Ap., II. 5), Ptolemy VI and his consort Cleo- 
patra “entrusted their whole kingdom to Jews, and the com- 
manders-in-chief of the army were the two Jews Onias and 
Dositheus”. Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy VI, in a war 
against her son, Ptolemy Lathyrus, appointed two Jews, Helkias 
and Ananias, sons of the high-priest Onias, who built the temple 

32 Note the curious coincidence between the number of translators and 
the number of our psalm in the Psalter. 

33 The Letter of Aristeas, from internal evidence and its tendency to 
laud the Jews, shows that it is not contemporary with the events it 
narrates but is the work of an Alexandrian Jew, writing about 200 B. c. 
(so Schiirer). Wendland, Willrich and Thackeray put it even later. See 
literature cited in n. 26. 
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at Leontopolis, as generals in her army (cf. Jos. Ant. XIII. 10 
and 13). 

Under the earlier Ptolemies, the Jews formed so large a 
portion of the population of Alexandria that a separate section 
of the city, east of the palace, was assigned to them. Of the 
five districts, into which the city was divided, two were known 
as Jewish districts, because inhabited mostly by Jews. Josephus 
tells us (B. J., IT. 18, 8) that the fourth, or “delta”, district was 
populated by the Jews. Although even at this time the Jews 
were isolated, this isolation was not strictly enforced, for syna- 
gogues and Jewish dwellings could be found all over the city. 
The Alexandrian Jew enjoyed a greater measure of political 
independence than his co-religionist elsewhere. In Alexandria 
the Jews formed an independent political community, ruled by 
an ethnarch. Here they occupied a more influential position in 
public life than anywhere else in the ancient world. They held 
public offices and positions of honor, and by their riches and 
education constituted a large and influential portion of society. 
So great was their wealth that they were able to make frequent 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem and send many rich gifts to the Temple.** 

Neither Olshausen nor Hupfeld found any regular stanzas in 
our psalm. Hengstenberg divided it into two stanzas: Ia, vv. 1-5; 
Ib, vv. 6-10; and IT a, vv. 11-15; and II b, vv. 16-17. De Wette 
arranged it in five stanzas, vv. 1-4, 5-7, 8-11, 12-14, and 15-17, 
Delitzsch also has the same number, but a different grouping of 
the verses: vv. 1-4, 5-8, 9-11, 12-15, and 16-17 (so Cheyne, Book of 
Psalms, London, 1888). Ewald divided the psalm into three 
stanzas, vy. 1-7, 8-15, and 16-17* (so also A. B. Davidson, Biblical 
and Literary Essays, London, 1902, p. 161). W. E. Barton 
(The Psalms and Their Story, Boston, 1898, Vol. I, p. 175) 
has five stanzas, viz., Vv. 1-5, 6-8, 9-11, 12-14, and 15-17. The 
arrangement by Zenner-Wiesmann (Psalmen, Miinster i/W, 


34 Cf. Hugo Willrich, Judaica, Gottingen; Schiirer’s review in TLZ 
(1900), p. 587; Wilcken, Griech. Ostraka aus Agypten u. Nubien (Leipzig, 
1889); TLZ (1901), p. 65; and Max L. Strack, Die Dynastie der Ptolemder 
(Berlin, 1897), esp. chapter 1: Mitherrschaft u. Sammtherrschaft. 

35 Cf. H. Ewald, Die poetischen Biicher des alten Bundes (2nd ed., 
Gottingen, 1840), part 2, p, 114. 
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1906-7) is as follows: I a, vv. 1, 2, 3; Ib, vv. 4, 6, 5; IT, vv. 7, 8, 
10, 9, 11; IT a, vv. 12, 13, 14, 15; and III b, vv. 16 and 17. 

Bickell makes the meter heptasyllabic throughout but cannot 
discern any arrangement in stanzas.” Briggs in his Messianic 
Prophecy (Edinburgh, 1886), p. 138, footnote, considers the 
psalm a hexameter with occasional pentameters and tetrameters, 
and divides it into three strophes,” or stanzas, omitting v. 12 as 
an interpolation. In his Psalms (1907) he arranges the psalm 
in two stanzas, vy. 1-7 and 13-17a, each of seven hexameters, and 
omits vy. 8-12 and 17b as a series of glosses, consisting of citations 
or adaptations of earlier writings, added in Greek or Maccabean 
times “to give the psalm a Messianic meaning and to adapt it 
for public worship”. Duhm’** divides the psalm into nine stanzas, 
containing each four poetic stichs, or rather hemistichs, with 
three beats to each hemistich. Vv. 10 and 15a he omits as glosses. 
Baethgen (Die Psalmen, 3rd ed., Gottingen, 1904) makes the 
prevailing meter double trimeter (Doppeldreier, i. e., 3+ 3 beats), 
vv. 3, 5, and 17¢ hexameters (Sechser, i. e., three dipodies), and 
y. 10 two pentameters (Fiinfer, i. e., 3+2 beats). According to 
Cheyne (1904) the poem consists of trimeters, i. e., hemistichs 
of three beats each. 

According to Professor Haupt’s arrangement of the text, our 
psalm consists of three stanzas, each of two couplets with 3+3 
beats in each line. Verses 4, 12, 13, 7, 3, and i7a should be 
omitted as glosses and PWIY NI v. 4 and oy v.s as tertiary 
glosses. V.3 may have originally stood in the margin as a gloss 
to v.16 but a copyist may have taken it as a gloss to v. 2 and 
put it immediately after it. Originally vv. 6 and 8 may have 
been grouped together, as both begin with TM. Verses 12 and 13 
are simply a continuation of the gloss v. 4. The doxology, 
vy. 18-19, and the colophon, v. 20, form no part of the original 
poem and are not in metrical form. 

36 Cf. G. Bickell, “Die Hebriische Metrik”, ZDMG, 34, 557, and 35, 
421, and Dichtungen der Hebréer, part 3 (Innsbruck, 1883), p. 131. 

37 According to Professor Haupt, the term strophe should be used 
only of quantitative, not of Hebrew accentual, poetry, cf. his article on 
“The Poetic Form of the First Psalm”, AJSZ, 19, 132, n. 4. 

38 Cf. B. Duhm, Die Psalmen erklirt (Freiburg i/B., 1899), p. 187, ant 
Die Psalmen iibersetzt (Freiburg i/B., 1899), pp. 106-8. 
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The Hebrew text should be arranged as follows: 


=? 
spo a> IMPs) Nyon? Poawe “mAs 1 i 
" pawpA DAY May" Pisa yey pr? 


'syaya on7 Dyas ON OSA 1 ii 
sma own 555 Tan vy. doar -15 


“PAS AYO 227% 17-79 WD TI 
. 715 y952 vr" ySa A"Nwe mn 


:*ONaT 99 17D ‘awya Typ wy | 
FOTW myoy) ss ww-Dy IAW 7 NY 


PIN CDN TY “WI ossy od 75 
siond py PIs OMS wis’ 9302 


{2} asp awe saws {} oe ween *Dn 
imjay? ona S35 noon 52 inne) 
sO maR 8325 py DY “ay HBL 4 (8) mows 1 (a) 
douy Par sy) pwe yras Sse 12 (7) 

pe DAR MIw|S — prasy So-Sy one 13 
sav amp dan yn 15 (©) pam 14 (5) 
on wars 16 (n) rp Say obeys peas yes me 7 (6) 
piss 16 (0) :MpIs mI29M Mysan Tow ov www 38 (4) 
{\ odd mw fipw px weeapd) 17 () wmwy 17 («) 
ww amp (6) 8301 (v) ‘0d 10 (x) 


avd 3 (nn) pws wom 4 (0%) 
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This may be translated as follows: 
Psalm 72 
Ai 17Give the king Thy justice, O Jahveh, 
and Thy righteousness unto the king’s son! 
He will govern Thy people with righteousness 
and rule Thine oppressed with justice. * 
ii 147He will redeem their lives from oppression,’ 
in his sight their blood will be precious.’ 
5 They will ever pray for him 
and bless him a'l the day. 
B iii 6 He will descend like rain on the mown meads, 
like a shower that waters the land. 
16 “In the land there will be a rich harvest, 
“its crop will wave like Lebanon.’ 
iv 16.17 His loins will sprout like grass, 
with him” will all nations bless themselves.” 
5*His name sball endure with the sun 
and with the moon for ever and ever. 


8 May he rule from sea to sea, 


from the River to the ends of the earth. 
9 Before him foes will bow 
and his enemies s lick the dust. 


(a) 1 By Solomon 

(3) 4 He will rule the oppressed of the people, he will save the 
sons of the needy.% 

(y) 12 He'll deliver the crying needy, the humble and him who is 
helpless. 

13 He'll have pity on the poor and needy, and the lives of the 

needy he will save. 

(5) 14 that is violence (e) 15 So that they live and give him 
of the gold of Sheba. 

($) 7 In his days shall righteousness flourish, and welfare thrive till 
the moon fade. 

(n) 16 on the top of the mountains 

(8) 3 The mountains will bear welfare,=* and the hills will run with 
righteousness. 

(«) 16 of the land (x) 17 they will call him happy. 

(\) 17 In sunshine his name e will bud, his name shall be forever. 


(04) 4 ‘ond oraek the oppressor é (ee) 3 to the people 
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The kings of The Isles and Tarshish 
and “Sheba ‘will offer tribute.(°} 
11 All kings will bow before him, 
all peoples will do him service. 


() 10 the kings of (v) or Seba () bring a gift 


Critical Notes on the Hebrew Text 


V.1—Five of Kennicott’s MSS omit modw, cf. J. B. de 
Rossi, Variae Lectiones Veteris Testamenti (Parmae, 1788), p. 50. 
Cheyne, in the article “Psalms”, EB, 3943-4, considers it an 
error for “Of Salmah”,®’ which he refers to the Salmeans, whom 
he considers a North Arabian clan forming one of the divisions 
of the temple singers. It was probably prefixed because of 
sow ‘35m v.10. A scribe may have thought of the Queen of 
Sheba and her visit to King Solomon, cf. 1 Kings 101 Briggs 
considers it a “pseudonym of the author composing from the 
point of view of Solomon”. 

O'vION is a redactional change and must be replaced by Mu. 
So also Baethgen (1904) and Briggs. For a similar redactional 
change, cf. Ps. 142 and 533. 

6, S, and Hier. point to a singular JOSwid but ¢ 35 non 
agrees with Al. Baethgen, Wellhausen (Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, 
Berlin, 1899, VI, p. 178), Duhm, and Buhl (Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica, 1909) read the singular. 

On the poetic omission of the article with 70 and o]3, 
even though definite kings are referred to, cf. Ps. 212 and 452 
and GK, § 126, h. The monosyllables JF and 790 in the phrases 
jen? and qbia7ya> must be treated as enclitics and closely 
connected with splay) and 125, both of which receive the tone 
because they are emphatic by contrast. Cf. Sievers’ Metrische 
Studien,” §§ 163, 1 and 263. 


39 Cf. Wellhausen’s and Winckler’s readings of Cant. 1,5: mabw || 1p. 
Cheyne, in the new edition of his Book of Psalms (1904), vol. I, p. xlviii, 
§ 13, suggests also as a preferable emendation “Of Ishmael”. 

40 Abhandlungen der philol-hist. Classe d. Kgl. Stichs. Gesellschaft d. 
Wissenschaften, vol. 21 (1901). 
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‘JAIPTS) may take two beats because of its length. Delitzsch 
and Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter, p. 156) consider this a catch- 
word determining the relative position of Pss. 71 and 72, since 
it occurs both in 7124 and 721. Cheyne (1904) suggests the 
reading PTS on the basis of Ps, 103 6. 

V. 2.-Instead of PT, 6 undoubtedly read ML (xpwvew). Buhl 
prefers to point |. 

For P1832 Briggs would read MpTS. For Pisa Fay, L has 
populos in tua yustitia (= FPTSa BOY) and H-P give two 
variants év Otcatoovyy cov and ev TH dtcatoovvy cou. 

Halévy proposes the reading MJY} for T*3Y) (Revie Sémi- 
tique, 1896, p. 333). 

Tf we insert DSW" after "IYI, it gives us the necessary three 
beats to the hemistich and restores the poetic parallelism. It 
may have been omitted by haplography (so Briggs, who, how- 
ever, would put it after DSW). 

V. 4 is a gloss to v. 2. V. 4a is in the same meter as v. 2 
(3+3). O5%" in v. 4 is perhaps written with Pesik to call atten- 
tion to its omission in v. 2. PWIY NIT" is a tertiary gloss to vy. 4. 
Duhm, Baethgen (1904), Briggs, Buhl, and Zenner-Wiesmann 
(Psalmen, Miinster i/W, 1906-7) also omit it. Cheyne (F/B, 
5954, footnote 4) regards this clause and also YOwW"DY TiN 
y. 5 as corruptions of “He shall crush the folk of Cusham” 
(OW DY). In 1904 he considers PMY NIT a variant to TIS 
wiw-Dy v.5 and emends v. 5 so as to read: “He will crush the 
folk of Cusham and destroy the race of Jerahmeel” (33 TOY" 
Swann). € puts all the verbs in v. 4 in the imperative. 

V.3.—This is a prosaic explanatory gloss to v. 16. yd is a 
tertiary gloss. We must insert 7395N before Mp3. This may 
be a quotation from some other poem. The person who added 
this, probably a Palestinian glossator, may have been conscious 
of the double meaning of 3 in TA°AWS v. 16, both “grain” and 
“purity”. Cf. Arabic barr “pious, just, righteous, honest” and 
burr “wheat”. 

For DY> 6 reads To Aa@ cov and is followed by S and &. 
Cheyne (1904) omits it as dittography for od. For myan oyd 
“p183, Buhl suggests APTS MIyar dy. 

According to ©, API$3, instead of standing at the end of 
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v. 3, is put at the beginning of v. 4: év ducacoovvy kpwa, 6” and 
6£*", however, read cat of Bovvot, with which J and Hier. et 
colles justitiam agree. 3 has JNP"N, as if it had read APTS. 
Houbigant (Notae Criticae, Frankfurt a/M, 1777, Tom. IT, p. 58) 
considered the letter 3 superfluous. J. B. Kohler in Eichhorn’s 
Repertorium, XIII (1783), pp. 144-158, thought that 3 was 
either pleonastic, or else we must supply mentally a verb like 
MINAN from the preceding. Béttcher in his Newe exegetisch- 
kritische Ahrenlese (edited by F. Mihlau, Leipzig, 1864), Part IT, 
p. 266, believing that there was something wanting between 
MY33 and APIA, of which 3 was a remnant, supplied TINO$A. 
This Hupfeld considered quite superfluous. For APTS3 Graetz 
read APIS 34, supposing that “had fallen out of the text be- 
fore 3. Delitzsch suggested MIMEN as the missing verb. Well- 
hausen, Cheyne (1904), Duhm, Briggs and Zenner-Wiesmann 
read simply MPT8. Briggs considers 3 an interpretative gloss, 
Duhm cancels it as a scribal error caused by the similar ex- 
pressions in v. 2. Halévy reads 373. 

Ebrlich indice ne to mean “security” as in Zech. 810, and 
considers the preposition in ny> as indic ating the genetive- 
relation, so that oy Dow would mean “general security”. From 
the latter half of the verse he supplies 3 as belonging to INW, 
explains the phrase 3 NWJ as meaning “to partake of, share 
in” on the basis of Num. 1117 and Job 713, and renders the 
verse as follows: 


dass die Berge der herrschenden Sicherheit teithaft werden, 

und die Hiigel der Gerechtigkeit. 

VY. 4.-For general remarks on v. 4, cf. last paragraph of note 
on V. 2 

Cheyne (1904) reads Jp for BY. On the poetic omission of 
the article with BY, cf. Ps. 227 and 4513. 

yw may be construed either with the accusative, as in 
Ps. 65, or with the dative (5), as here and in Ps. 1166. Accord- 


ing to Duhm, the construction with the dative is an indication 
of late date. 


V.5.—The emendation a aad on the basis of © cumTrapapuevei, 
and J permanebit for & ™ was first suggested by Job 
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Ludolf in his edition of the Ethiopic Psalter in 1721 and has 
since been adopted by Houbigant, Lagarde, Bickell, Brill (Jahr- 
biicher fiir jiidische Geschichte u. Litteratur, 1885, p. 71), Cheyne 
(Book of Psalms, London, 1888), Nowack (Hupfeld-Nowack, 
Die Psalmen, 3rd ed., Gotha, 1888), Kautzsch (Beilagen, Frei- 
burg i/B, 1896), Oort, Buhl, Baethgen, and Ehrlich. Most 
scholars construe this verb without an object in the sense of 
“to live long” and cite Eccles. 715. Hupfeld, Graetz, Well- 
hausen, and Halévy read MN. 

Cheyne (1904) considers TH :O°™N7 WI “a careless scribe’s 
three attempts to write TT”. 

Ewald thinks a verse has fallen owt between vv. 4 and 5, 
cf. Jahrbiicher der Biblischen Wissenschaft, V (1853), p. 173. 
Beer (Individual- und Gemeindepsalmen, Marburg 1894, p. 59 f.) 
considers v. 5 a marginal gloss that has crept into the text. 
Baethgen regards it as a later insertion, breaking the connection 
between vy. 4 and 6. Duhm pronounces vv. 5-11 not genuine and 
as disturbing the connection between vy. 1-4 and v. 12 ff. 

In view of WY in v. 17, the first part of which verse is a gloss 
to v. 5, we must insert YOY, which has been omitted before 
vaw"Dy. perhaps by haplography. We should read MY DY, 
instead of MY °3B9, as the latter may be due to VOW "355 in 
v.17. The first and second clauses of v. 17 should be transposed, 
and the second clause, WY }'S" ww sD, regarded as an in- 
correct poetic explanatory gloss to v. 5, and the first clause as 
a correct prosaic gloss to the same verse. 

In the phrases WOW"DY and MY"DYI in v. 5, ry v. 6, Say 
v.7, OY v. 8, Sry v. 13, and SYD vy. 12, the monosyllabic 
prepositions TY, Sy, and DY and the conjunction "5 are proclitic 
and throw the tone on the following word, cf. Sievers, §§ 144-5 
and 149, 2, 

v.6.—a’ renders t3°OY by él xovpay. 60’ and the other Greek 
versions give émt woxov, with which S SMN3 by, L in vellus, and 
Hier. super vellus agree. Graetz proposed the emendation f2. 
Cheyne (1904) emends roy ND to Maacath and Amalek (). 

On the authority of 6© and 6?" avei craywv 4 ctaCovca 
and S$ RBYIT XTX NMBW TN), we may change the traditional 
division of the consonantal text, as at the time the text of our 
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psalm was written there was scriptio continua and no matres 
lectionis, join the final D of MID DAI with the draF Neyouevov 
TH, point it as */WN9, and read the sg. 2273. Cf. Prof. Haupt’s 
paper “Lea und Rahel”, ZAT, 29, 286, n. 5, where the participle 
7d is referred to a stem *)W, which is identified with the stem 
ay) and is found also in the Syriac z@7iftd, “shower of rain”, 
The word *}", because followed by P'S, has recessive accent 
and should be accented on the penult, cf. GK, § 29, e, and 
Sievers. $$ 169-176, particularly § 174, 1 and 2. 

Baethgen, who retains Al ATT as a noun in the sense of 


“shower” or “sprinkling”, gives examples of similar quadriliteral, 
or pluriconsonantal, forms in ancient and modern Syriac with 
the repetition of the first radical in the third place. 

Wellhausen thinks a verb is concealed in AT 5. Hupfeld 
proposed the emendation FW, which was adopted by Bickell 
and Cheyne (1888). Graetz, following Krochmal, read IDYT 
(befruchten). Halévy suggests 37" “saturates, waters”, and 
Duhm proposes the reading 1)!}. So also Bull, who gives also 
alternative readings “St and yy, and compares Syr. Vt to 
Heb. OW. Briggs reads "BF and regards the * in 9" as trans- 
posed. Cheyne (1904) emends the second clause to Rehobothites 
and Zarephathites. Ehriich retains # and considers Va 
predicate noun and P'S in the accusative depending upon the 
idea of motion expressed in °F. 

V.7.—With the majority of modern commentators, including 
Hare, Street, Lagarde, Oort, Graetz, Krochmal, Wellhausen, 
Duhm, Baethgen, Cheyne (1904), Ehrlich and Buhl, we must 
read PIS for Al PT¥, on the authority of the ancient versions 
6, J, Hier., and S and three MSS. Briggs suggests either pis 
or fIpIS with a preference for the latter, as in v. 2 it is also 

Dow. 

Cheyne (1904) emends YY" to MINI. 

Hitzig considered DYW 3 a corruption of OW V5 which, 
together with vy. 8, he regarded as a quotation from Zech. 9 10. 
Halévy thinks the second hemistich of y. 7 is corrupt and reads 
33° for 3, an emendation also suggested by Lagarde. Cheyne 
(1904) considers vv. 7b and 8 glosses to y. 6 and emends 7b to 


Som Syyaw 3 and v. s to 3) Sse Sxpoew ts, Ehr- 
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lich reads JQ and 3Y for Al Ty and renders Und volle Sicher- 
heit herrsche auch in mondloser Nacht. Briggs omits IN as 
an interpretative gloss to DW. Buhl suggests JV or IW. The 
former emendation is to be preferred. ; 

For MV Buhl would read Ph as in Isa. 5 14. 

This verse is an explanatory gloss to v. 6. The monosyllable 
30 is proclitic, because of its close connection with my, and 
gives it the tone, cf. Sievers, § 162, 1b. 

Y.s.-Giesebrecht, Baethgen, Beer and also Duhm consider 
vy. 8-11 a later insertion. Briggs adds also y. 12 and vy. 17b. 
According to Duhm and Baethgen, vy. s is taken almost word 
for word from Zech. 910. Duhm considers At 3 a scribal’ 
error caused by TY at the beginning of y. 6, and substitutes 
Twin from Zech, 9 10. 

SSMNWS and € ’aflag “rivers” may be pluvales amplificativi 
for the great river, the Euphrates, cf. Crit. Notes on Prov. 
(SBOT), p. 34, 1. 31, and Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT), 
p. 295, 1, 3. : 

In the phrase POS “DDN"TY, because of the proclitic prepo- 
sition TY (cf. Sievers, § 145), we should expect the tone to rest 
on the final syllable of “O58. But then we should have two 
accented syllables following each other, as PUSS “DDS. Accord- 
ing to GK, § 29, e, the tone could not rest on the first syllable 
of ‘ODS, because it is closed, but we know from GK, § 29, g, 
that our rule is not without its exceptions. On the question of 
the recession of the accent, cf. also Sievers, $$ 169-176, parti- 
cularly § 174, 1 and 2. Sievers suggests in § 175 changing the 
accent of the second word, in this case PIS to PIS, but this is 
impossible as PN is a monosyllable (cf. GK, § 84, a). It is 
only fair, however, to Professor Sievers to state that he considers 
the segholates dissyllabic,” cf. Metrische Studien, § 193, 6. 

V. 9.-$ SAW points to a reading OMS for A OY¥. Cheyne 
(1904) reads DM and for AYIN, DI. Olshaisen’s emen- 
dation DY restores the parallelism and is to be preferred. This 
has been adopted by Graetz, Hupfeld, Halévy, Dyserinck, 
Bickell, Cheyne (1888), Oort, Siegfried-Stade, Wellhausen, 

41 They are dissyllabic in certain modern Arabic dialects, ef. kelleb 


or kalb. 
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Duhm, and Briggs. Because of the preceding W359, it is not 
necessary with Buhl to read MS. 

V. 10.-Cheyne (FB, 4899, article “Tarshish’’) emends Tarshish 
to "Axhir or ASS@r and defines it as “a N. Arabian district of 
somewhat uncertain extent, also known perhaps as Geshur’. In 
1904 he reads Jerahmeelites and Asshurites for WYOTIN 358 
OVS and omits Jerahmeelites as an incorrect variant to an/ 
Asshurites. 

Bickell and Cheyne regard 830 as a later insertion, cf. EB, 
4342, article “Seba”, and Cheyne (1904), where he reads 
D's. 

Hitzig considered TVS a corruption of IBY, which occurs 
in 2 Sam. 619 and 1 Ch. 163. The meaning of “BWS, however, 
is doubtful. For 13¥8, Cheyne (1904) reads PY WS, con- 
siders it a gloss on WWW, and omits 12519 v. 1ob as dittography 

We must omit J3°Y" MMI as a prosaic explanatory gloss to 
"P" WW v. 11, as well as "259 before NIY and also NO} 
as glosses. 

V. 11.-Instead of O°D5N753, LF read omnes reges terrae, with 
which 6&' and 62" agree,—Cheyne (1904) regards y. 11 as a 
gloss to v. 10b. 

The monosyllabic pronominal forms and 33 in the phrases 
MAN v.11, HUY v.12, AY or HI v.15, and AIIM 
v. 17b are enclitic and throw the tone op the preceding syllable, 
cf. Sievers, § 165. 

VY. 12.-Beer (op. cit.. p. 59 f.), following Giesebrecht and 
Baethgen, thinks this verse is most naturally connected with v. 7. 

6, Hier., S$ read PWR for M YW. So also Ehriich, in the 
sense of “magnate”. Cheyne (1904) reads Pwypn. 

This and y. 1s are to be omitted as mere repetitions of the 
thought of v. 14. Briggs omits v. 12 as a gloss and a mere 
variation of v. 4. Vy. 12-13 may be illustrative quotations from 
some other poem, added by a later hand. 

V.14.-Duhm considers WA and DMM variants and omits 
the latter (so also Buhl). Cheyne (1904) thinks that WAS pro- 
bably represents Maacath and DYN is a corrupt form of Cusham, 
which is a gloss to Maacath. We must, however, point JAD 
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(from stem JON, cf. Syr. taka) with Hitzig and Dubm.” DOND 
is an explanatory gloss to the more unusual word JIAO, with 
Waw explicativum, which frequently accompanies glosses (so 
also Baethgen and Briggs). 

Instead of Ip“), we should point ‘Ip with Olshausen and 
compare 2 Kings 113. a’ xat tiunOjoera seems to point to a 
reading Ip. 

For 001, 66’23 read nw. G6 and G*" have 7d dvoua 
avToo. 

V. 15.Cheyne (1888) considers this verse a quotation from 
an intercessory prayer for the king, which was written by one 
scribe in the margin and incorporated into the text by another. 
Baethgen adopts this view for the first clause only and in his 
third edition (1904) finds a confirmation of his view in the 
different meter (Vierer = tetrameter, i. e., 2+ 2 beats) in this 
clause from that of the rest of the verse (Doppeldreier = double 
trimeter, i. e., 3+ 3 beats). Buhl omits this clause as a later 
addition and Beer as a marginal gloss incorporated in the text. 
Duhm finds in it two distinct glosses, the first of which, ™, 
he thinks is taken from Ps. 4910 (Heb.) and refers to the poor 
man, while the second has the king or the Messiah as its sub- 
ject. Briggs inserts the words ny on after WW: “It is 
probable that an ancient copyist used ‘M1 for the longer formula, 
and that a later scribe misunderstood his abbreviation”. 

Cheyne (1904) considers M1") a variant to ‘7 v. 16, and “they 
give him of the gold of Sheba” a paraphrase of v. 10b. For 
oan mya Sop, he reads OYIND My HD" and for ArT 5D 
173913", PID’ DYNO. 

Ehrlich reads for ‘11% the Pi‘el 1 “may he live!” and com- 
pares German leben lassen and Arabic hayya, IL hayyad “to 
greet, salute”. He considers the subject of this verb as well 
as the suffix in 9 and the subjects of the verbs Sbpn and 
W333" as indefinite —Graetz puts all the verbs in this verse in 
the plural and emends 19 to 1d. 

Max L. Strack in his Dynastie der Ptolemier (Berlin, 1897), 


42. Qn a similar use of yn for Jh, cf. 2 Sam. 15a and Professor 
Haupt’s paper “David’s Dirge on Saul and Jonathan”, JHUC, No. 163, 
p. d7a, n. 27. 

13 
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pp. 12-17, considers WIT ONT 59 as an explanatory gloss, 
added by an orthodox Jew to prevent the preceding clause from 
being taken to mean divine worship of the king. 

We must omit the first part of v. 15 as an explanatory gloss, 
appended to v. 14 by some reader, in the same style as SIM 
pwiy v. 4.For the sgs. Spm and W3II3", we should in each 
case read the plural. 

V. 16.—For MM ‘7 we should read 7°1".—For the dak Neyo- 
pevoy TOD, Lagarde, Graetz, Cheyne and Wellhausen propose 
FYSY “fullness”. Hupfeld cites this emendation with approval, 
cf. Hupfeld-Nowack Die Psalmen (3rd ed., Gotha, 1888), p. 205. 
Duhm’s conjecture of AOD “sufficiency” on the basis of the 
Syriac NOD “contentment” (1 Tim. 66) is unsatisfactory. Cheyne 
(1904) reads DBWH. MOD has been referred to the stems TWD 
(Arabic fasd, Mishnic 705) and DODD to spread out but it is 
probably phonetic reading for AW from a stem WHI, akin to 
Assyrian napasu “to be abundant”, Aram. YJ “to be numerous”, 
and Arabic nafise “great riches”. Cf. Peshitta SWAY xdrio 
= Assyr. napads ebiiri “abundance of grain” and the footnote 
by Professor Haupt in BA, 5, 471f. The form AWB, then, which 
we should perhaps read instead of MWB, may be referred to this 
verb, or, as verbs Primae Nun and Primae Waw frequently 
interchange, to a stem napdsu (for uapasu). AWB, then, would 
be formed from a biconsonantal theme WB, just as Heb. ny, 
which is usually referred to 7° (for JW), and Syriac SMIW with 
the same meaning, cf. Néld., Syr. Gr., § 105. If we retain the 
pointing WE, we may compare with it the analogical post- 

siblical word 5% “drop” from 4¥3.—The words 3 and WOW 

in S3"AWD and wawnsDd y. 17a receive the tone after their 
constructs, which are regularly proclitic, cf. Sievers, §§ 158 and 
159, 2. Cheyne (1904) considers #1 2 miswritten for PUSS 
and reads YT for # ‘7. OAT WN must be omitted as a 
gloss by a Palestinian reader, as there are no mountains in 
Egypt. For YS 3 Cheyne (1904) reads YAS. 

Ewald, assuming a hypothetical stem WN" (gipfeln) as identical 
with WY", emended M wy to WN, cf. Jahrbiicher d. Bib. 
Wissenschaft (Giéttingen, 1853) 5, 173. Graetz proposed the 
emendation Wy! “may it be rich (or abundant)”. Duhm reads 
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3B awy "3 for Al p3ad> wy't and translates WY "T by Kraut 

genug. On the basis of Job 525 and 218, he joins 359 with 
© SA VD W'S, which he emends to TYH "N¥K¥, places AI MD 
after YY, and renders the whole: Vor ihm (dem Konige) seien 
die Sprésslinge seines Leibes, seine (Leibes-)Frucht.—For A 
wy, Cheyne (1904) reads WWW" “it will strike root”. Buhl 
thinks YY corrupt and would put the Sdph Pasik immediately 
after it. 

For M YH, Wellhausen reads WD as a genetive depending 
on pad and renders it a Lebanon of fruit “a hyperbolical 
plural of frwit-tree =a vast number of fruit-trees”. Baethgen 
{Die Psalmen’, 1897) emends it to 15° “may they be fruitful”, 
connects it closely with what follows, and thinks that 5° was 
perhaps originally a gloss to Ml I*S4. In his third edition 
(1904), he gives up the idea that 15 was a gloss. For M 3255 
"5, Cheyne (1904) reads 3253 TISD, supposing that MSS has 
fallen out, owing to the resemblance of MS to BY'Y. 

For M VYH "Ss, Graetz proposed the emendation I8°3% 
Oy. For A PANT AWYD TH W's, Cheyne (1904) reads 
PANT AVYS PS"), omitting TY as a corruption of OY, which 
he considers a variant to OQ". For Al "3%, Ehrlich reads 
IN3.-Al Vy is probably haplography for NY. We may omit 
PSF as a gloss. 

Briggs (Psalms, 1907) omits 3 as an explanatory gloss, reads 
my for Wy, regarding it as probably representing TW'YT 
“may sheep pasture”, of which Y"" then would be an explanatory 
gloss to MW, and renders the first part of the verse: May there 
be an aftergrowth in the land, on the top of the mountains sheep. 
For AU YB 13999 he reads OW P3293 kine on Lebanon, basing 
his emendations on 6 irép = 3 and that 3 is “often error for 
”. Wy he changes to VY) and renders the last clause of the 
verse: And may flowers bloom out of the forests as herbs of 
the field. 

Baethgen (1904), for metrical reasons, thinks a foot is lacking 
after PINT at the close of the verse and that we must supply 
some word like M5" or MMS" (sprosst). 

V. 17.-For remarks on the first two clauses of vy. 17, ef. first 
paragraph of note on v. 5. 

13* 
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The last clause of v. 17, with the insertion of the article be- 
fore 03 and the omission of WW" as an explanatory gloss to 
the preceding, should be put after the last clause of v. 16 to form 
the first line of the second couplet (vv. 17 and 5) of the second 
stanza (vv. 6, 16, 17, 5) of the poem. 

Cheyne (1904) omits Al waw and considers it a distortion _ 
of YW, written too soon. For "555, he reads TB), emends }*" 
to ]i3° (so also Eichhorn, Rosenmiiller, Graetz, Ehrlich, and 
Briggs on the authority of 6, 3, €@ and one Heb. MS), and 
renders: Before Thee let his name endure. Duhm thinks we 
have a conflate reading in Al ndiyd (ow ‘m', for which © shows 
the original text. He accordingly substitutes J for Tow 
(Buhl J for 7) and considers AM }'P a mistake for p's" from 
a stem PIJ=PS3. Cheyne (1904) considers this latter emen- 
dation “an improbable Aramaism”. Buhl in Gesenius-Buhl’s 
Hebr. u. Aram. Handwirterbuch (15th ed., 1910), s. v. J'3, in- 
fers from © diayevet the reading 1 “remain” from }11 on the 
basis of Gen. 63. Nestle conjectures a form from > or Y, see 
ZAT, 25, 201. 

For the second ¥8¥, which Briggs omits as a copyist’s error, 
Ehrlich conjectures 1WOW and interprets it as meaning “his 
lucky star”, comparing Jer. 159 and Kiddushin 72b: SOW “W- 
bsinw Sw way amt oy Sw wow mn3> “before Eli’s star 
was extinguished, Samuel’s star rose”’. 

Beer considers the whole of v. 17a a marginal gloss, incor- 
porated into the text, and Briggs v. 17b a gloss based on Gen. 
123 1818 and 221s. 

Ga the authority of 6, Kautzsch, ‘heyne (1888), G. Buchanan 
Gray (JQR, 7, 679, n. 2), Dubin, Briggs and Buhl supply 
yas minawin->, the latter putting it after WS, Graetz 
Pann “ey 59, and Wellhausen, Baethgen and Ehrlich MIMBWHOD 
MIWA. Cheyne (1904) supplies simply MINSWA. 


With Wellhausen we may omit WW" as a gloss to the pre- 
ceding JANDA. 

V. 18.—-Verses 18 and 19, which form the doxology and are 
no part of the original poem, have no metrical form as they 
stand. In order to give them a regular meter, we should have 
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to omit OSX mM v. isa, DW 19a, and TNA 19b. Zenner- 
Wiesmann omit vv. 18-20. 

SM DADS is omitted by five MSS, 6 and S. Briggs considers 
it a “conflation of Elohistic and Yahwistic editors”. 

V. 19.-It is perhaps better with Duhm, GK, § 121, e, and 
Cheyne (1904), following 6 Num. 1421 to read Kal Nin’ instead 
of Niph‘al. 

VY. 20.-The colophon is wanting in seven MSS. On the form 
, Pual with 6 for wi, cf. GK, § 52, q. 

It is not necessary with Graetz, T. K. Abbott in Hermathena 
VIII (1893), p. 76, Cheyne (1904) and Ehrlich to read MAN 
for A mippn. 

According to Cheyne (1904) & °Y}3 TIT has come from 
Arab-Ethan the sons of Ishmael. He considers Ml W]3 a 
corruption of Sxynw" 39, which he makes a gloss or variant 
on JS DY, derived from M 5. In his opinion, the colophon, 
which originally referred to what he terms the “Ethanic Psalter”, 
a collection of the earlier psalms entitled “Of Arab-Ethan”, 
was transferred to the end of Ps. 72 to include it also, although 
it was originally entitled “Of Ishmael”, and iater on the words, 
“the sons of Ishmael”, were appended to “Arab-ethan”. 

B. Jacob, in an article entitled “Die Reihenfolge der Psalmen”, 
ZAT, 18, 100, n. 1, maintains that MT mbN should be trans- 
lated Ended are prayers of David (i. e., there now follows a 
series of others), not the prayers of David, but, as Néldeke has 
shown in ZAT, 18, 256, it can on'y be rendered the prayers of 
David, as the construct is made definite by the following proper 
noun. Prayers of David would have to be expressed by mdan 
15, cf. a son of Jesse wr? ja, GK, § 129, c. 
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The Titles of the Psalms 


GEORGE R. BERRY 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HE specific purpose is to consider the significance of the 
titles of the psalms in relation to the chronological arrange- 
ment of the smaller collections. 

In Briggs’ Commentary on the Psalms, as is well known, is: 
given a very full and generally satisfactory view of the smaller 
collections which preceded the present psalter and on which it 
was based. This is derived from the titles, the dominating idea 
being that several titles, principally those that have often been 
thought to denote authorship, are the titles of these small col- 
lections, the title of the collection having been given to the 
individual psalm when it was used in another collection, or 
at the final compilation of the whole psalter. In Briggs’ 
chronological arrangement of the collections, however, no con- 
sideration is given to the order of arrangement of the titles. 
Presumably some system was observed in this matter, the new 
title being either prefixed or affixed to those already present. 
My suggestion is that is was prefixed, and that thus, with 
certain limitations, the titles show the chronological arrange- 
ment of the collections. Obviously, as will appear, if there was 
any custom it must have been this, it could not have been that 
of affixing the title. 

The order of arrangement which Briggs gives is chronological, 
except that in some cases, as will appear, he dates two collections 
at approximately the same time, and is as follows: Miktam, 
Heb. OF, 6 psalms, middle. Persian period; Maskil, Heb. 
>2Yn, 13 psalms, late Persian period; David, Heb. ™, 
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74 psalms, late Persian period; Korah, Heb. mp732), 11 psalms, 
early Greek period; Asaph, Heb. ION?, 12 psalms, early Greek 
period; Mizmor, Heb. Wt), 57 psalms, early Greek period; 
Elohistic psalter, no title, psalms 42-83, middle Greek period; 
Director’s psalter, Heb. my, 55 psalms, middle Greek period; 
Hallels, Heb. mobo, 18 psalms, Greek period, enlarged in 
Maccabean period; Pilgrim psalms, Heb. NYSYAT TY, once YW 
nioyed, 15 psalms, 120-134, middle Greek period. 

The Hallels and the Pilgrim psalms have no titles besides 
these, and hence were in no other collection. Four of the Pi'grim 
psalms have in the present text, to be sure, the title David, but 
this must be a mistake, as Briggs says. No psalm is in both 
Maskil and Mizmor. No psalm is in more than one of the 
following: David, Asaph, Korah. 

The principle above indicated makes possible the chrono- 
logical arrangement of all the collections except the Elohistic 
psalter, the Hallels, and the Pilgrim psalms, these exceptions 
being for the reason just indicated. These three collections are, 
therefore, not here considered. The arrangement of the other 
collections, according to the principle indicated, is as follows: 
Miktam, David, Asaph, Maskil, Mizmor, Korah, Director’s. 
Maskil and Mizmor might be transposed, as no psalm occurs in 
both; also David and Asaph, for the same reason. The order 
of titles is fairly uniform in favor of this arrangement. The 
exceptions form only a small proportion, and are probably due 
to textual causes, some dislocation for that reason, in the nature 
of the case, being inevitable. The regular -order and the ex- 
ceptions are as follows. The regular order, David Miktam, four 
times, the reverse twice; the regular order Maskil David five 
’ times, the reverse once; the regular order Mizmor David twenty- 
nine times, the reverse seven times; the regular order Maskil 
Asaph twice, the reverse none; the regular order Mizmor Asaph 
seven times, the reverse twice; the regular order Korah Maskil 
twice, the reverse once; the regular order Korah Mizmor five 
times, the reverse once, not considering psalm 88, which has 
two complete inconsistent titles, the first, Mizmor Korah, being 
usually considered a later addition; the regular order Director 
preceding all others in all cases, fifty five times, psalm 88 being 
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understood as just stated. The place of the musical directions 
is in harmony with this view, and in fact favorable to it. These, 
in twenty nine psalms, were doubtless added in the Director's 
psalter, as Briggs says. Except in psalm 46, where they come 
after Korah as well as Director, and are followed by YW, these 
musical directions in every case immediately follow Director. 
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The Sabbath in the Old Testament 
(Its Origin and Development) 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 
JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, DECATUR, ILL. 


HE question of the Hebrew Sabbath is still one of the vex- 

ing problems of Old Testament study, despite Langdon’s 
declaration that “the origin and meaning of the Hebrew Sabbath 
are philologically and historically clear” (Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian Psalms, p. XXIU1D. The conclusions presented in this 
paper may not be without their difficulties, but to the writer, at 
least, they seem best to represent the evidence as at present 


known. It may be of interest to note that they were arrived at 
quite independently of Zimmern, Meinhold and others, with 
whose conclusions it was afterwards found they are in general 
agreement. 

It was Zimmern in 1904, in the “Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft”, who first suggested in print 
that the Sabbath was originally the day of the full moon. Mein- 
hold followed him in 1905 with a more elaborate treatment of 
the thesis, Sabbat und Woche im A. T., and again in 1909 
in the “Zeitschrift fiir Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft”. The 
hypothesis has been accepted by Beer (Sabdath: Der Mishna- 
tractat Sabbat) and by Marti (Geschichte der Israelitischen 
Religion, etc.), but has not received the consideration from 
English-speaking scholars, I believe, that is its due. 


Sabbath in Babylonia 


The origin of the Sabbath is certainly not to be found with 
the Hebrews themselves. Ultimately it is “to be traced back 
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to those nomadic ancestors of the Hebrews and the Canaanites, 
who paid chief homage to the moon, whose benign light guided 
them in their night journeys over the plains of northern Arabia” 
(Kent, Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents, p. 257). The Sabbath 
most probably harks back to the remotest Semitic antiquity and 
like taboo, sacrifice, ancestor-worship and the like, was evidently 
an institution shared by all. 

The name, Sabbath, first appears in Babylonia and as an in- 
stitution may, in fact, be traced back to the early pre-Semitic 
inhabitants of that land, the Sumerians. In a bilingual tablet, 
K. 6012+ K. 10684, containing a list of the days of the month, the 
equation U-XV-KAM = Sa-bat-ti (line 13) appears, i. e. the 15th 
day of the month was known in Babylonia as the sabattu, and 
further, it is the only one of the month that is so named (see 
Pinches, PSBA, 1904, pp. 51ff.). Now the Babylonian month 
was a lunar month of approximately 30 days and the 15th day, 
or the middle of the month, would be the day of the full moon. 
We would infer, then, that the sabattw was identical with the 
day of the full moon and with it alone. 

This is further suggested by all the references to the Sabbath 
in Babylonian literature that are at present known. In another 
bilingual text, C. T. XII 6, 24, we have the equation U (Sumerian 
for “day”) = Sa-bat-tu, i. e. the Sabbath was to the Babylonians 
“the day” par excellence, one of the great festival days of the 
month. In the Creation Story, Tablet V 18, the signs, \ <Y EE] 
are evidently, with Pinches and Zimmern, to be read Sa-bdt-tu, 
instead of [tm|u XZ V-tu as formerly. The usual determinative 
after numerals in this tablet, as elsewhere, is kam not tu 
(cf. Creation Story, Tablet V 17, ViJ-kam; Gilgame’ Epic, 
Tablet X col. IIL 49, amu XV-kam; etc.). With this restoration 
line 18 would read: “On the [Sa}bbath thou (the mcon) shalt 
be equal (in both) halves”. Likewise in the Gilgame8 Epic, 
Tablet X col. III 49 the 15th day or the Sabbath is evidently 
the day of the full moon. 

The sabattu was not a day of rest, on which work was pro- 
hibited, for many contract tablets are dated on that day (Kiichler, 
Die Christliche Welt, 1904, p. 296; Johns, Expositor, Nov. 1906; 
Wilson, Princeton Theological Review, 1903, p. 246). In C. T. 
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XVIII 23° it is called im nuh libbi i. e. a day for the pacifi- 
cation of the anger of the deity, an appropriate day for penance. 

The Sabbath used to be, and by many scholars still is, iden- 
tified with the Babylonian “favorable, unfavorable days”, which 
for the intercalary month of Eijul fell on the 7th, 14th, 19th, 
21th, and 28th days, (LV R. 32f.), but there is absolutely no 
evidence that these have any connection whatsoever with sabattu. 
Indeed, as we have noted, there is as yet no evidence anywhere 
that Sabattu was applied to any day other than the 15th, and 
to assign this term to other days, as Jastrow’ and many scholars 
do, is the purest assumption and is based upon a preconceived 
idea as to what the Sabbath was. Neither is there any evidence 
that the terms sabattw and nubattu have any connection with 
each other. 


With the Babylonians the Sabbath was manifestly a full 
moon festival and the etymology of the word would seem to 
confirm this. The root Sabdtu in V R. 28 e. f. is equated with 
gamaru, “to complete, fulfill, bring to an end”, or intransitively, 
“to be complete”. Sabattu, then, could mean the day on which 
the moon was complete or full. 


Sabbath in Early Israel 


If the Sabbath was the day of the full moon with the Baby- 
lonians, we would expect it to be the same with the early 
Hebrews, to whom it was more or less indirectly communicated. 
Here again the evidence would seem to confirm our expectations. 
The word A3Y is probably contracted from AN3Y (so Ols- 
hausen, Konig, Driver, W. R. Smith, Cook, ecl.). The root 
Naw (cf. Isa..144, 248) in its transitive form means “to sever, 
put an end to”; in its intransitive form “to desist, come to an 


end, be at an end, be complete” (Arabic, caw, “to cut off, 
intercept”). The grammatical form of nav, according to some, 
suggests a transitive sense, “the divider’, i. e. apparently the 
day that divides the month, the 15th or the day of the full 
moon. Meinhold (ZAT'W, XXIX, 101) takes it in the intran- 
sitive sense and argues for N3Y the meaning “the complete, 


1 E.g. in A.J. Th, Il, pp. 312 ff. 
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the full” moon. So many derivations of the word, however, have 
been given (for a summary see Beer, Sabbath, p. 13, note 3), 
that little help can be expected from the word itself, until more 
positive evidence is forthcoming. It is, at any rate, not to be 
identified with M3, “to rest, repose”. The idea of rest is a 
later meaning that was read into the word. 

All our evidence would seem to indicate that the Sabbath in 
early Israel had nothing whatever to do with the seventh day 
of the week. The observance of the seventh day was probably 
early, for it is prescribed in both J (Ex. 34 21) and E (Ex. 23 12), 
but it could not possibly have been earlier than the settlement 
of the Hebrews in Canaan, when they began first to engage in 
agriculture. A periodic rest for a nomadic people is an im- 
possibility, but an economic necessity for a people engaged in 
agriculture and the like. It probably had no relation to the 
moon and with the Hebrews came to be arbitrarily designated 
as every seventh day because of the sacredness attached to the 
number seven and the sense of completeness which it expressed 
(see further Meinhold, Sabbat, pp. 13-14; Hehn, Siebenzahl und 
Sabbat bei den Babyloniern und im A. T.). In Ex. 2089. and 
Dt. 5 12¢f., where the Sabbath is identified with the seventh day, 
all modern scholars are agreed that the law stood originally, 
“observe (variant ‘remember’) the Sabbath to sanctify it”. Ex. 
20 9-11 is the addition of a late P redactor and Dt.5 by the large 
majority of scholars is placed in or near the Exile. In any case. 
it is a late amplification of the earlier, more simply expressed 
law. In no other passage in the pre-exilic literature of the Old 
Testament is it even suggested that the Sabbath is to be iden- 
tified with the seventh day. Jer. 1719-27, since the time of 
Kuenen, has been universally regarded as a scribal gloss from 
a period as late as the days of Nehemiah. The only other re- 
ferences to the Sabbath in pre-exilic literature (with the excep- 
tion of those mentioned in the following paragraph), II Kings 
1116, 18, throw no light upon its origin. 

On the other hand the Sabbath in early Israel is very in- 
timately connected with the new moon and is uniformly coupled 
with it, e. g. Am. 84¢., Hos. 213, Isa. lism, II Kings 423 (ef. 
also the reminiscences of this association in the later literature, 
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Ez. 4517, 463, Ps. 813, Neh. 1034, Isa. 6623, I Chron. 2331, 
II Chron. 23 813 313). Just so in Babylonian literature the 
first and the fifteenth days are grouped together (Radau, Early 
Babyl. History, p. 315; Pinches, PSBA, XXVI, 59). The 
Harranians had four sacrificial days in each month, at least two 
of which were determined by the conjunction and opposition of _ 
the moon (Encycl. Brit., 11th edition, XXIII, 961). The ancient ~ 
Hindus observed the new moon and the full moon as days of 
sacrifice. The full moon as well as the new moon had evidently 
a religious significance among the ancient Hebrews (cf. Ps. 81 3),\ 
for, when the great agricultural feasts were fixed te set dates, 
the days selected were the full moons. 

“Wenn nun in alter Zeit in Israel Neumond und Sabbat 
neben einander genannt werden, so kann der Sabbat damals 
nicht der Tag der 4 Mondphasen gewesen sein. Denn dann 
wiire ja auch der Neumond ein Sabbat! Auch konnte der Sabbat 
nicht schon der vom Mondwechsel getrennte letzte Tag der 
siebentiigigen Woche sein. Denn dann fielen ja Neumond und 
Sabbat gelegentlich zusammen: es sind aber verschiedene Feste! 
Dann bleibt also fiir den Sabbat nichts anderes iibrig, als im 
Unterschied zum Neumond an den Vollmondstag zu denken” 
(Beer, Sabbath, p. 12; cf. further Meinhold, Sabbat und Woche, 
pp. 3 ff.). Eerdmans’ objection, that the Sabbath is not expressly 
called the full moon, is of little moment, for MAW is as explicitly 
full moon as WIN is new moon. 

To give further credence to this hypothesis, there is evidently 
in Lev, 2311 (P) a trace of the fact that the 15th or the day 
of the full moon was at one time known as the Sabbath. “Denn 
der ‘nach dem Sabbat’ (NIWA AND) kommende Tag, an dem 
der Priester beim Mazzenfest die Erstlingsgarbe fiir Jahwe 
weiht, kann nur innerhalb der 7tigigen Festwoche vom 15.-21. 
des 1. Monats fallen. Wiire der Sabbat hier der letzte Tag der 
7tigigen Woche, und fiele ein Sabbat auf den 14., der aber 
noch nicht zu der Festwoche zihlt, so wiirde der erste Sabbat 
der Festwoche selbst erst auf den 21., also den letzten Tag der 
Festwoche fallen, so dass der ‘Tag nach dem Sabbat’ gar nicht 
mehr zu der Festwoche gehiren wiirde! Ganz anders, wenn 
eben der 15. als der Vollmondstag der Sabbat ist. Dann ist 
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der 16., als ‘Tag nach dem Sabbat’, am besten geeignet fiir die das 
Fest einleitende Weihe der Erstlingsgarbe” (Beer, Sabbat, p. 13). 

The fact that Ezekiel so roundly rebuked the previous gener- 
ations for desecrating the weekly Sabbath (Ez. 2013,16 21 24 
22 8, 26 23.38) indicates very clearly that it was not observed in 
the earlier period, probably because it was unknown. Just so 
Deuteronomy condemned the Hebrews of his day for worshipp- 
ing at high places, regardless of the fact that he was the first 
to prohibit such worship. 

The full moon would constitute a most appropiate occasion 
for a sacrificial feast, for the moon has always had a large place 
in Hebrew thought, indeed in Semitic thought generally (ef. 
Baudissin, Mond bei den Hebriiern). It was supposed to exert 
both a good and a bad influence on plants, animals and men 
(cf. Ps. 1216). As nomads and shepherds, the Hebrews regarded 
the night as benevolent, the day with its withering heat as male- 
volent. Most of their journeyings, as with the Arabs today, 
were made at night, and it was natural, then, that they should 
pay homage to the moon that lighted their way. In Jer. 718 
\82 4417ff. we have references to the worship of the moon (cf. 
also Judges 8 21, 26, Isa. 318, IL Kings 235, Dt. 419 173, etc.). 
The ancient Semites universally worshipped the moon and the 
stars, (cf. Hommel, Der Gestirndienst der alten Araber; B. D., 
IIT, 434, etc.). The old non-agricultural Germans observed the 
| new moon and the full moon as religious festivals (Tacitus Ger-, 
mania IT). The Passover was set to the full moon in the spring 
(Ex. 1222) and probably had some connection with the moon 
originally (see Meinhold, Sabbat and Woche, p. 30). The Hebrew 
traditions connect the early movements of the race with a number 
of places intimately connected with moon worship, e. g. Ur and 
Haran (where the moon-god, Sin, was worshipped); the wilder- 
ness of Sin, which the Hebrews are said to have entered on the 
15th (the full moon) day of the month (Ex. 161)! The new 
moon was always observed as a religious festival (I Sam. 20, 
II Kings 423, Am. 84f. Hos, 213, Isa. 11s, etc.). It is not 
at all unlikely, therefore, that the full moon was similarly ob- 
| served (cf. Ps. 813), and that this full moon festival was known 
as the Sabbath. 
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Gressmann (Mose und seine Zeit, pp. 461 ff.) believes that 
the origin of the Sabbath is to be found in Ex. 16 23¢., which he 
regards as an ancient saga of the Hebrews. But this passage 
is universally regarded as part of the late priestly writings. Its 
account is so completely out of harmony with all the ancient 
sources which we have noted, that it can scarcely be believed 
that we have an old tradition preserved here. It is P’s inter- 
pretation of an incident in Israel’s history and is quite in line 
with his views elsewhere. 

The manner in which the Sabbath was observed lends further 
support to the belief that it was originally a full moon festival 
and differentiates it very sharply from the Sabbath as we know 
it in post-exilic times. The older laws only demand such 
cessation from daily toil as among all ancient peoples naturally 
accompanied a day set apart as a religious festival. “The 
Greeks and the barbarians have this is common that they ac- 
company their sacred rites by a festal remission of labor” 
(Strabo X 39). On both the new moon and the Sabbath there 
was a remission of general business (Am. 85). The animals and 
servants were not needed for ordinary toil and could be used 
for other purposes (II Kings 422f.). But the Sabbath was not 
a day of absolute rest, for it was on this day that the guard in 
the Palace and Temple were regularly changed (II Kings 11) 
and Jehoiada carried through a revolution against Athaliah on 
the Sabbath and considered it no desecration of the day 
(II Kings 11). Like the new moon it was one of the stated 
religious feasts of the Hebrews and was a day of joy and festi- 
vity (Hos. 211, cf. I Sam. 20447); it called men to the sanctuary 
to make sacrifice (Isa. 113); it was a good day to visit a prophet 
(II Kings 422f.). So many people were accustomed to visit the 
Temple on that day that soldiers were required to police the 
crowds (II Kings 11, cf. Isa. 111). It was in a much later 
period that the idea of rest and complete cessation from all 
labor was attached to the Sabbath. Like so many of the other 
religious institutions, which the Hebrews held in common with 
their Semitic kinsmen (e. g. circumcision, sacrifice, new moon, etc.), 
it came in time to acquire with them distinguishing features of 
a marked kind and to assume a new character. , 
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Sabbath in the Pre-Exilic Prophetic Period 


The Sabbath continued essentially the same through the pre- 
exilic prophetic period, except in one particular. Both it and 
the new moon seem to have fallen into disrepute with the pro- 
phets, evidently because of their association with the moon. 
The prophets were the mighty mouth-pieces of the Yahweh 
religion and looked askance upon any institution that savored 
of heathen association. Hence all forms of astral religion were 
denounced by them (Am. 521, Hos. 213, Isa. 113, Jer. 82 1913, 
Zeph. 15, cf. also Isa. 4713); were absolutely prohibited by 
Deuteronomy (Dt. 419 173); and Josiah, stimulated thereto by 
Deuteronomy, attempted to stamp it completely out of the land 
(LI Kings 235). This antipathy of the prophets to astral religion 
even went to the extent of causing them to give historical ex- 
planations for the feasts, e. g. in the case of the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread and Passover (Ex. 2315 3418 121, Dt. 1611). 
The New Moon festival is completely ignored by Deuteronomy 
or struck out altogether and yet up to that time it was con- 
sidered a most important feast (cf. I Sam. 204+, [1 Kings 423, 
Am. 85, Hos. 213, Isa. 113). Deuteronomy proper (i.e. Ch. 12-26) 
nowhere mentions tlie Sabbath and this is particularly striking 
in view of the fact that he gives a very complete calendar of 
feasts in Ch, 16. “Es wiire ja geradezu unerhért, dass eine 
schon auf Mose zuriickgehende, das ganze Voiksleben durch- 
ziehende Einrichtung, niimlich die siebentiigige Woche mit einem 
Sabbat genannten Ruhetag am Schluss, die in nichts mehr den 
Zusammenhang mit dem Mond verriet, so giinzlich von den 
deuteronomischen Gesetzgebern ignoriert wiire’ (Meinhold, Sab- 
bat und Woche, p. 8). 

The prophets were great social reformers and little interested 
in the ritual. With them the element of rest, that was attached 
to the Sabbath, was given first place, that of worship was made 
secondary, evidently because of its heathen association. In this 
probably is to be found the beginning of a movement whereby 
the Sabbath was separated altogether from the moon and iden- © 
tified with the seventh day and complete rest prescribed for its 
observance (cf. Dt. 5 131). 
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Sabbath in the Exilic Period 


From what has been said about the attitude of the prophets 
to the Sabbath, it might be expected that the institution would 
have disappeared altogether in the period of the Exile. But \} 
the very reverse is the case. It was emphasized as it never was 
before. And this is a fact not hard to explain. The exilic 
period was in many respects a reaction against that immediately 
preceding it. Under the influence of the priest-prophet Ezekiel 
and his school the ritualistic feature of the Yahweh religion was 
tremendously emphasized. The Yahweh religion stood in such 
dire peril that it seemed necessary to accentuate its peculiar 
forms and institutions in order to perpetuate its existence. 
Hence we have in this period the production of such legalistic 
writings as the Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26 in large part) and 
the Book of Ezekiel (particularly Ch. 40-48)—the forerunners of 
the elaborate Priestly Code of later years. These legalistic 
writers, in contradistinction from the prophets, were careful to 
preserve all the institutions of ancient Israel and in their old 
ritualistic form. 

Another reason for the important place given to the Sabbath 
during the Exile grew out of the Deuteronomic reform. That 
had closely bound all the religious feasts to the now-destroyed 
temple and sacred city. Hence they necessarily, for a time at 
least, fell into abeyance in so far as their observance was con- 
cerned. The Sabbath Deuteronomy had not mentioned and it 
alone could be observed by all the exiles wherever they were. 
It met a deep need and kept alive their faith in the Yahweh 
religion. Indeed for many it became the symbol of the ritual 
as a whole. Its observance became the distinctive mark of a 
loyal member of the race and was one of the few things that 
remained to differentiate them from their heathen neighbors. 
No wonder, then, that it bulked so largely in their thought and 
literature. 

It was in the Exile or in the years immediately preceding it 
that the Sabbath became dissociated from the moon and came 
at length to be identified with the seventh day (Ez. 461, ct. 


ix. 3115 H?), We have already noted what was probably the 
14 
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beginning of a movement in that direction. The prophets had 
vigorously denounced all astral religion. Hence such feasts as 
the New Moon and Sabbath became odious to them. On the 
other hand an observance like the seventh day as a period of 
rest and worship was quite acceptable. The exilic leaders were 
; as much concerned as the prophets to differentiate Israel’s 
| religion from all others but they chose to do it in a different 
\ way, viz. by a revival of the earlier ritualistic conceptions. Ac- 
cordingly they were careful to preserve all of the old but dis- 
sociated from anything that savored of heathen practice. Hence 
it was that the Sabbath was revived but now in a new association. 
It became identified with the seventh day and in course of time 
grew to be one of the most ritualistic of Jewish institutions. 

It is not difficult to conceive how this change came about. 
It was exactly in line with the general tendencies of the times. 
The similarity of the words Sabbath (M2W) and seven (YAY) 
might have had something to do with it, and likewise the mean- 
ing of the word Sabbath. In any case it is no more difficult to 
understand how the term could have been taken over from the 
full moon festival and applied to the seventh day than it is to 
understand why it should have been taken over from the seventh 
day in Christian times and applied to the first day. With the 
Christians it received a significance radically different from what 
it previously had and its earlier connection was soon completely 
lost and forgotten. 

The observance of the Sabbath in the Exilic period was al- 
together in harmony with what we have already said about the 
period. The primitive ritualistic conception was revived and 
enlarged, and the necessity of abstaining from labor emphasized, 
not for man’s sake, as the prophets would have put it, but as 
an element of worship—an end in itself. It was regarded as a 
sign between Yahweh and his people (Ez. 2012, 20, Ex. 3113 H®); 
it was to be observed as a holy day (Ez. 4424, Ex. 3114 H”) and 
was not to be desecrated as it had been by former generations 
(Ez. 20 13-24 228, 26 2338); it was to be strictly observed (Lev. 
19 3b, 30 262) and to that end sacrifices were prescribed for it 
(Ez. 4424 4517 461-5, 12). It was altogether a day of abstinence 
and no longer one of joy and festivity. 
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Sabbath in the Post-Exilic Period 


In the post-exilic period the ritualistic character of the Sabbath 
was accentuated to a greater degree than ever and it was very 
definitely connected with the seventh day (Ex. 351-2 31 15-17, . 
Lev. 233, Ex. 16 22-26, all from the P document). The tendency 
was to make the Sabbath a central and saving institution, until 
in the Mishnah it was given first place among the feasts. The 
restrictions with regard to its observance became ever more and 
more detailed and casuistical, e. g. it was unlawful for one to 
leave his house on the Sabbath (Ex. 1629) or to carry burdens 
(Jer. 1719-27); one could not make a fire on the Sabbath (Ex. 
35 3); what food was needed for the Sabbath must be prepared 
on the day previous (Ex. 16 23); in fact all manner of work was} 
prohibited (Ex. 2010, Ley. 233). It was to be a day of com-\ 
plete rest and cessation from all toil and business of every kind 
(Neh. 1032 315#.). Indeed the priestly law-givers did not céase 
until they had made labor on that day a capital offence (Ex. 
352, Num. 15 32-36). Not only was it a day holy to Yahweh 
(Ex. 1623 3115 352), but its consecration was a law which 
Yahweh had promulgated at creation (Gen. 22f. Ex. 2011). In 
this connection, however, it is of interest to note that P never 
represents the patriarchs as observing it or being at all cognizant 
of its existence. He probably believed that it was not commun- 
icated to the Hebrews until it was delivered by Yahweh to 
Moses at Sinai (cf. Neh. 914). As a holy day the Sabbath was 
to be kept holy by the people and free from all profanation 
(Ex. 20 10-11, Lev. 233, Isa. 56 2, 4, 6 5813), and special offerings 
were prescribed for its observance (Num. 28 9f., I Chron. 23 sf., 
If Chron. 24 813 313, Neh. 1033). 

It is just a little surprising that the Sabbath is nowhere 
mentioned in the Psalms or in the Wisdom Literature of the 
Old Testament. It may be that these writers followed more 
nearly in the footsteps of the earlier prophets and to them, as 
to the prophets, the priestly emphasis upon the ritual was more 
or less repugnant and they would have none of it. Their sym- 
pathies, at least, were decidedly not with the movement whereby 
the Sabbath lost completely its early joyousness and festivity 

14* 
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and came finally to be the severest kind of burden, fettered by 
every manner of restriction and loaded down with ritual. Little 
wonder that Jesus found the Sabbath of his day unbearable 
and continually rode rough-shod over its absurd restrictions and 
by one stroke swept them aside: “The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath”, (Mk. 2 27). 
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The Oracle against Edom 
(Isa. 631-6 and 59 16-17) 
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HE purpose of this paper is to show grounds for making 
certain changes in the arrangement of Isa. 631-6 and to 
show the relation between this passage and Isa. 59 16-17. 


It is generally recognized that Isa. 631-6 does not belong with 
the context but is an independent oracle with at least one line 
missing. It is also widely held that the waw consecutive should 
replace the simple waw wherever the latter occurs and that 
DIDWN) should be changed to DVSYN) in vs. 622. To these pro- 
positions this paper agrees. 

There are, however, other phenomena that have not received 
sufficient attention and the rearrangement to be proposed is the 
result of an attempt to solve the problems which these pheno- 
mena raise. The references are to Kittel’s text in which each 
line consists of two trimeter members. 

The characters 6a2 (see above) will illustrate the method of 
reference to be followed. They refer to the verse, the line and 
the member respectively. 

The emendations suggested and discussed in this paper 
are: — 

A. A line similar to vs. 3c2 should be added to verse 6a. 

B. Lines b-c of vs. 3 should be deleted. 

C. Isa. 5917 should be included in this oracle between 
vss. 5 and 6. 
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A. The reason for adding a line similar to vs. 3c2 to vs. 6 can 
best be shown by comparing vs. 3b-c with vs. 6. , 
Vs. 3 
b “And I trod them in mine anger, 
And I trampled them in my fury; 
ce ‘Their juice splashed upon my raiment, 
And I have defiled all my garments,” 
Vs. 6 
a “And I trampled peoples in mine anger, 
And I crushed them in my fury; 
b And I spilled to the earth their juice, 


It is obvious that the second member of line b in vs. 6 is: 
missing and that without it the poem ends abruptly. 

Since it is not likely that the oracle originally lacked this 
member and since vs. 3b-cl practically duplicates what remains 
in vs. 6 it is quite probable that the missing member originally 
corresponded with the second member of vs. 3c with perhaps 
verbal differences as in the other corresponding members. 


B. The reasons for deleting vs. 3b-c are many. There are 
defects affecting both the interpretation and the structure of the 
poem for which they in their present position are responsible. 

1. Vs. 3b1 is metrically deficient. 

The measure is trimeter throughout with this and one other 
exception. That the author was not indifferent to the meter is 
very evident, especially in vs.5b2 where the 8 emphatic seems 
to have been dictated by metrical rather than by grammatical 
necessities. 

This raises the question as to whether the deficiency in vs. 3b1 
and another in vs. 1b2 are intentional. Another word is to be 
desired in vs. 1b2 to bring out the parallelism between it and 
the first member of the line, otherwise the two members run 
together and might pass for a single pentameter line. Some 
commentators add M3 after 3°) but it is better to add "8 before 
3°. The verse would then read: — 

“I that speak in righteousness, 
I mighty to save.” 
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This makes a strong parallelism and it is easy to see that a 
copyist may have overlooked the repeated word, or possibly 
thought it unnecessary, and so allowed it to drop from the text. 

The deficiency in vs. 3b1 is more important because it is as- 
sociated with a grammatical difficulty which the restoration of 
the meter might clear. 

2. Vs. 3b is grammatically obscure. 

This obscurity reveals itself when we seek the object of the 
verbs “trod” and “trampled” in this line. 

The pronominal suffix “them” has apparently the “peoples” of 
the preceding line for its antecedent. But these are mentioned 
only to declare their absence. Cheyne therefore thinks that the 
trampling of these “peoples” was subsequent to, and not identical 
with, the treading of the wine-press. If this view is correct then 
vs. 3b-c is not a description of the event mentioned in the preceding 
line, but of something which happened afterwards, and the splendid 
figure of the wine-press becomes a subordinate feature; the real 
stage of action being some distant field where the vintner wreaks 
vengeance on those who failed to come to his assistance. 

Apart from the improbability that a poet would thus sacrifice 
a figure for which he had so carefully prepared the way, there 
is positive evidence, in his use of the verbs “trod” and “trampled” 
and especially in his use of the word “juice” as a metaphor for 
blood, that he had no intention of doing so. Since, then, the 
“trampling” takes place in a wine-press it seems reasonable to 
suppose that vs. 3b-c is a description of the event mentioned in 
the preceding line. 

But how can the peoples who are “trampled” be absent? 
The fact is we need another word not only to complete the 
meter of vs. 3b1 but also to enable us to make the necessary 
distinction between the absent “peoples” and the contents of the 
wine-press. Fortunately we are not left to conjecture what this 
word is, for vs. 6al supplies it. The interesting thing is that the 
needed word is “peoples” and it suggests the opinion that who- 
ever is responsible for the present condition of the text sub- 
stituted the pronoun in vs, 3b1 because the word “peoples” 
already occurred in the preceding line. If vs. 3b-c is to be re- 
tained, this word must be restored. 
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While, at first glance, this does not appear to help the situa- 
tion, a closer inspection will show that it does, for it enables us 
to make the distinction we are seeking. 

The “peoples” who are “trodden” and “trampled” may have 
been Israel’s near and troublesome foes whom Yahweh as the 
Vintner had determined to crush. The absent “peoples” would 
then be more distant nations among whom he looked for a ser- 
vant; some rising or risen world power that would crush Edom 
and the “peoples” Edom typified and yet spare Israel, as others 
had crushed Israel and spared Edom. 

The use of the same word to designate two classes of nations 
somewhat obscures this distinction, but the suffix pronoun in 
vs. 3b1 utterly obliterates it. It is awkward, too, that such a 
word should occur in successive lines, but this is no argument 
against the emendation, rather is it an argument to be added to 
those which follow for deleting vs. 3b-c, since this strophe occurs 
again in a more appropriate place. 

3. Vs. 3b-c interferes with the strophical arrangement. 

With another member added to vs, 6b there are three distinct 
tetrastich strophes in trimeter measure: vss. la-b, 5 and 6. The 
rest of the passage can be arranged in any one of several ways; 
there is no obvious and natural strophical structure. 

Such a structure appears at once if vs. 3b-c is deleted; vs. 4 
connects just as well with 3a as it does with 3c and the entire 
passage falls into a series of tetrastich strophes with the ex- 
ception that vss.1c and 2 are best left apart to form independent 
distichs, the one ending the first section and the other beginning 
the second. 

4. Vs. 3b-c anticipates the climax and so obscures the pro- 
gression of events. 

If these lines are omitted there is a fine progression to a 
splendid climax. The answér to the watchman’s question begins 
in vs. 3a: The vintner has trodden a wine-press as the watch- 
man surmised, he has trodden it alone. Vs. 4 gives the reason 
why in the absence of aid he had trodden it alone: the day of 
vengeance had come, i. e. the grapes were ripe and gathered for 
crushing and the task could be no longer postponed. Ys. 5 tells 
how amazed the vintner was that none of his servants appeared 
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to undertake or even to help in the work, and how therefore 
it was necessary for him to come in person and execute judgment. 
Vs. 6 forms the climax with its description of the terrible finale. 
The interpolated strophe not only destroys this fine progression 
but it destroys, too, the climactic effectiveness of the final strophe, 
since it completely answers the watchman’s question before all 
the details are in. Vs. 6is thus made to appear as a mere repeti- 
tion of the finale already described in vs. 3b-c, but repeated here 
because of the added details in vs. 5. 

But verse 5 is an integral part of the picture, and to regard 
it as an afterthought is to miss the author’s entire purpose. It 
is the grim solitariness of the vintner as well as the terribleness 
of the destruction that he desires to depict. This he mentions 
in vs. 3al1, amplifies in vs. 3a2, and dramatically emphasizes 
in vs. 5. 

If vs. 3b-c is omitted, the “aloneness” of the vintner stands 
out in strong relief and is strikingly impressive, but if retained 
the picture is blurred because the connection between vs. 3a and 
vs. 5 is obscured. 

There should remain little doubt that vs. 3b-c did not origin- 
ally occur in its present position and the real question is as to 
whether it should be substituted for vs. 6 or simply be used to 
complete that verse. 

The reasons for adopting the latter course form the final 
reasons for deleting vs. 3b-c. 

5. In the word “PONIS vs. 32 introduces an alien idea. 

As to the form of this word opinicn is divided; some explain 
it as an Aramaic form, hiphil first pers. perf., others as a mixed 
form. The latter are probably right, the preformative of the 
_imperf. being added to a verb in the perf. to indicate that it 
should be read as an imperf. in conformity with the preceding 
verbs. This note was made, most likely, by those responsible 
for the present pointing of the waw in this passage. 

The quarrel here is not with the form but with the word it- 
self, for it makes the vintner say that his raiment is “defiled” 
and this does not harmonize with the description of that raiment 
given by the watchman in vss. 1-2. 

The watchman mentions the garments four times. In vs. 1b° 
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he calls them “glorious” and it is probable that P%9f] in vs. la 
is meant to convey the same impression. 

Tn any case he nowhere uses a word involving the idea of 
“defilement”. Either the idea does not occur to him or he care- 
fully avoids suggesting it. Under these circumstances the vintner’s 
use of ON3 is suspicious. 

The difficulty is usually met by understanding it to mean 
simply “stain” or “soil’’, but it has this meaning only in a moral 
or ritual sense. According to Driver (LOT., 418, note) its pri- 
mary meaning is “to assert (by purchase) a right, hence fig. to 
reclaim, rescue, esp. from servitude, oppression”. 

Thus it came to mean to free, to liberate, and since holy 
things were not free to the uninitiated, oN) gained use to de- 
scribe things common, profane, things not acceptable to Yahweh 
(cf. Mal. 17,12) or persons ritually disqualified from eating of 
“the most holy things” (cf. Ezra 262-63). In Isa, 593 the word 
occurs in the phrase NID DBD ">. Here even if it is trans- 
lated by the word “stain” it still carries the idea of defilement, 
for it is not the actual stains that the prophet condemns or of 
which he speaks, but the guilt of shedding innocent blood. 

There is no warrant for understanding 583 to mean “defile” 
apart from this moral or ritual implication, and to translate it 
otherwise is arbitrary. 

The usual connotation of the word is against its use here, 
for it is only innocent blood that defiles in this sense. Mere 
blood does not defile, else the blood of the sacrifice would — 
defile the altar. Nor does the blood of the guilty defile, for 
when the land is defiled by the blood of the innocent the 
blood of the guilty is the only thing that can cleanse it; cf. 
Numb. 35 33. 

Independently therefore of the lack of consistency in calling 
the garments glorious in one line and defiled in another, there 
are two reasons for doubting whether this word originally ap- 
peared in this poem: — 

a. The blood on the garments is not that of the innocent 
but of the guilty. 

b. In the terms of the metaphor, the garments are not 
stained with blood but with juice. 
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6. Vs. 3b-c was probably wanting in the Septuagint. 

So far only internal evidence has been considered and it 
shows that all the real difficulties concentrate in these two lines. 
It is not surprising therefore to find that the external evidence 
is also against their retention. 

The heading of this section does not mean that there are not 
two descriptions of the treading of the wine-press in the Sept.; 
for there are, and they occupy the same relative positions there 
that they do in the Masoretic text. 

Both descricptions, however, agree with that given in vs. 6 
rather than that in vs. 3b-c. These passages are quoted from 
Swete’s edition. 

Vs. 3b-c: 


Q ’ a oe a 
K@l KQTETATYCA AuTOus ev Ouu@ fou 


s , tJ a e ~ 
kat kaTéOXNaca avTous ws yiv 
Kal KaTiyyayov TO aiua avray (és iv) 


Vs. 6: 
kal kaTeTaTyoa avTous TH Opyy Lov 
kat KaTiyayov TO aiwa avTav eis iv 

It will be seen that vs. 3b-c in the Sept. almost exactly duplic- 
ates vs. 6 of the Masoretic text. Incidentally xaré@Aaca in the 
second member of vs. 3b in the Sept. confirms the change of 
2% to V3 in the second member of vs. 6a in the Masoretic 
text. It is possible too that ws yjv in vs. 3b2 above is a cor- 
ruption of épy7 wov. The only reference to the garments in the 
Sept. codices is in Cod. Sin. where a very early corrector, perhaps 
the original copyist himself, has written in the word {uat:a in 
vs. 6. Strangely it does not take the place of yqv but of aiua 
which is manifestly wrong. This is a vague hint that such a word 
existed in the MSS. back of the Sept., but that its relation to 
the context was indistinct. 

On the basis of the foregoing arguments it is fair to conclude 
that vs. 3b-c was originally an interpolation of vs. 6 (at an earlier 
point in the poem) which in the Masoretic text has become a 
paraphrase. We are indebted to it for preserving the reference 
to the garments, but after using it to complete vs. 6 it should 
be deleted. 

The attempt may now be made to supply the missing member 
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in vs. 6. The exact wording is of course more or less a matter 
of conjecture but perhaps not altogether so. For instance we 
may be reasonably certain that it had the word garments and 
that it carried on the figure of the wine-press. 

The subject would therefore be DM¥3 which in vs. 6b is made 
to spurt down to the earth, i.e. to the floor of the wine-press, 
and would reach the garments by “splashing up”. It is not 
necessary to repeat DM¥J since it occurs as the object in the 
preceding measure, and all that we need to complete the mis- 
sing measure is a verb in the 3. pers. and a preposition express- 
ing the idea of “splashing upon”. Such a verb and preposition 
appear in vs. 3c 1 where by so exactly meets the requirements 
of the words we are seeking; where indeed the whole measure 
so fits the needs of the situation; that it is a question if it should 
not be regarded as the one which originally completed verse 6. 
It is here that the element of conjecture comes in, for we have 
the whole of vs. 3c from which to select. 

The verb 583 need not be considered, for, aside from the ob- 
jections already urged, it does not suit the figure so well as s3. 
The only real element of conjecture is as to whether the sub- 
ject was repeated and which of the two words for garments 
was used. 

The line reads better without the repetition of the subject 
and with the inclusive phrase "waa>p7>>. 

Transferring the new measure to the end of vs. 6 the last line 
would read: 


DOS3 PIN? TIN) 
waa?D"7D Oy 1 


If this is not an exact restoration of the original it is prob- 
able that it does not essentially differ from it. 


C. A unity in Isa. 63 1-6 and Isa. 59 16-17, 


The following considerations suggest the inclusion of Isa. 5917 
between vss. 5 and 6 of Isa. 63. 


a. Vss. 16-17 of Isa.59 form a poetic fragment which does 
not unite with the context. 
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b. This fragment does unite with Isa. 63 at the place 
designated. 
a. 1. Vss. 16-17 do not unite with vss. 1-15 a. 

Isa.591-15a is a prophecy addressed to a people distressed and 
distracted. The point of the prophecy is that the distress is not 
due to any lack of power or willingness in Yahweh (ef. vs. 1) but 
to the sins of the people (cf. vs. 2). 

These sins are catalogued in vss. 3-8 though it is doubtful if 
these verses are a unity. In vss. 9-11 the prophet identifies him- 
self with the people and voices their complaint of the unhappy 
conditions, and in vss. 12-15a he voices their confession. The 
people is Israel and the prophet is dealing with existing con- 
ditions. 

In vs. 15b the waw consecutive of the imperfect following a 
waw consecutive of the perfect and a participle marks an abrupt 
transition from a description of the present to a narrative of the 
past. The unusual feature is not the fact of the transition but 
that it involves an illogical situation; for vs. 15b implies that 
the conditions described as present in vs. 1-15a were the cause 
of events narrated as past in vs. 16-17, and so makes present 


conditions cause something to happen in the past. Neither gram- 
matically nor logically do the two sections unite. 


2. Vss. 16-17 do not unite with vss. 18-21. 


The imperfect with waw consecutive in vss. 16-17 is followed 
by pure imperfects in vs. 18, which causes another abrupt tran- 
sition, this time from the past to the future. 

If vss. 16-17 are a description of the way in which Yahweh 
prepared himself to execute the judgment described in vs. 18, 
the third pers. perf. should continue at least through that verse. 
But the two sections do not belong together, vs.:16b shows that 
the judgment is past and vs. 17 is a part of a description of how 
it took place. The judgment in vs. 18, however, is yet in the 
future. The redactor attempts to unite the judgment in vs. 16-17 
with the preceding section by means of vs.15b. The Sept. in- 
cludes this redaction and unites vs. 17 and 18 in a peculiar way. 
It omits the second member of vs. 17b and continues into vs. 18 
without punctuation as follows: — 
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“And he wrapped on a garment of vengeance 
And his clothing / was as one repaying a recompense.” 
(kat TO repiBdraoy avroi / ws 
avTaTrodwowy avTaTosocu). 

The sign / indicates the place where 17b1 runs into ys. 18. 
Whatever textual conditions lie behind this translation it is at 
least possible that this represents an attempt to bridge what was 
felt to be a noticeable gap. 

The fact that the redactor and the Sept. translator both seem 
to have noticed the lack of connection between vss. 16-17 and 
the context supports the contention that they constitute a frag- 
ment which does not belong in ch. 59. ° 


b. The connection between 59 16-17 and 635 is widely recognized, 
but the exact nature of this connection seems to have escaped 
observation. The view argued here is that 59 16 is a free quota- 
tion in the third pers. of 635, and that 5917 is similarly a quota- 
tion of a verse which once followed 635. The first of these pro- 
positions can be demonstrated by a comparison of the two verses 
involved. 

Isa. 59 16: 

“And he looked but there was no man, 
And he was astounded but there was no attacker; 
Therefore his own arm got him victory, 
And his righteousness it sustained him.” 
Isa. 63 5: 
“And I looked but there was no helper, 
And I was astounded but there was no supporter; 
Therefore mine own arm got me victory, 
And my fury it sustained me.” 

~ is clear that both in structure and ideas these strophes are 
alike. The wording too is such as to show dependence of one 
upon the other. 

The hithpael of D8Y in the second measure of both strophes 
is of itself convincing and the 877 emphatic in the fourth measure 
should not be overlooked. 

The first measure is the only place where the verbs differ and 
there they are practically synonymous. 
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The other differences are interesting. WN }'$ may have come 
from 63 3a. Y°J5 in the second measure is translated in the 
Sept. as though it were 7{)0 as in the second measure of 635, 
the same word avtiAyouevos being used at both places. Ings 
in the fourth measure can hardly be correct since ipTs is a 
part of the apparel in the first measure of vs.17. The verbal 
differences favor the priority of 635 and the dependence of 59 16 
upon it. The chief difference is the change in the person of the 
verb; but since from the above considerations one of these 
strophes must have been a quotation of the other, the congruity 
of 635 with its context suggests that it is the quoted, and the 
other the quotation, in which the change is made to the third 
pers. in the effort to make it fit its new position. 

If vs. 16 is a quotation of Isa. 635, then, because the two 
strophes belong together, vs. 17 is in all likelihood a quotation 
of a strophe which at the time of the quoting appeared between 
vss. 5 and 6 of ch. 63. This is confirmed by the fact that when 
it is given this place it is found to fit exactly in meter, strophi- 
cal form, subject matter, and position. Now, the watchman’s 
reference to the glorious garments is filled with meaning, and 
the manner in which the vintner uses the opportunity to display 
the splendor of his array and, at the same time, to tell how he 
prepared himself for his fearful task, is a stroke so deft and sure 
as to establish beyond question the author’s genius. 

The reconstructed poem is a literary gem and is in itself a 
strong argument for the changes which have been proposed and 
defended on purely critical grounds, as this translation will show. 

Watchman. — 

“Who is this coming from Edom, 
Brilliant of garment from Bozrah; 
This glorious in his raiment, 
Marching in the strength of his might?” 
Vintner. — 
“T that speak in righteousness, 
I mighty to save.” 
Watchman. — 
“Wherefore the red on thy garments, 
And thy raiment as one treading a wine-press?” 
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Vintner.— 
“A wine-trough I have trodden alone, 
And of the nations none was with me; 
For a day of vengeance was in my heart, 
And the year of my deliverance was come. 


And I looked but there was no helper, 

And I was astounded but there was no supporter; 
Therefore mine own arm got me victory, 

And my fury it sustained me. 


And I put on righteousness as a coat of mail, 
And a helmet, salvation on my head, 

And I put on garments of vengeance for clothing, 
And I wrapped on zeal as.a cloak. 


And I trampled the peoples in mine anger, 
And crushed them in my fury; 

And [I spilled to the earth their juice, 
And it hath splashed upon all my raiment.” 


Note on the pointing of “Waw” in Isa. 63 1-6. 

The Masoretic pointing is probably due to the pronominal 
suffix in vs.3b. Thinking that its antecedent was the “peoples” 
of the preceding line, it was natural that the Masoretes should 
refer this destruction to the future. The pointing therefore was 
not arbitrarily made but was due to the obscurity in vs. 3. The 
arbitrary changes, if such there be, were made at an earlier time 
by those who interpolated vs. 3b-c which may have been done 
with the purpose of obliterating the distinction between the two 
classes of “peoples” and to make the judgment both future and 
general. In this case it is probable that an original O'3 has 
been changed to DYSY either in vs. 3 or vs. 6. 


Note on the meaning of PM in vs. La. 

The addition of the new strophe increases the probability 
that h¢mis is intended to parallel hadi. It has commonly 
been held to refer to the ddém in vs. 2, in which case hadiir is 
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difficult to explain unless the garments are glorious because they 
are stained. The new strophe allows us to think that it was the 
splendor of the garments which first attracted the watchman’s 
attention as he saw the majestic figure approaching from a dis- 
tance, and that it is this alone to which he refers in his first 
challenge. The red stains appear when the vintner comes into 
closer view and naturally rouse the watchman’s curiosity. 

It is to be noticed too that the OO in vs. 2 is upon the gar- 
ments, it is not their original color, while in vs. 1 the raiment 
itself is POF and this, if it refers to any particular color, is not 
to be confused with the addém but must be distinguished from it 
as the original color of the garments upon which the dddm is 
plainly distinguishable. It is doubtful if h¢més means any par- 
ticular color and it is better translated “brilliant” = hadir. 


Note on the stage setting. 

It is not common to find the dramatic element so prominent 
in Hebrew poetry as it is in this poem. 

The stage is evidently a vineyard, in which as usual there is 
a wine-press, from the trampling of which the chief character 
approaches some other point; the part he plays is therefore that 
of a vintner. 

Carrying on the figure, the interlocutor may be a watchman 
occupying a tower in a neighboring vineyard. These towers are 
common in Judean vineyards and upon them are placed watchmen 
to guard against marauders both animal and human, cf. Isa. 52; 
Matt. 2133. The neighboring vineyards would appear to be 
Edom and Judea. Bozrah is the wine-press and it may be 
guessed that Jerusalem is the watchtower. 

Israel’s near-by foes, typified by the Edomites, are the grapes 
and Yahweh is the vintner. This interpretation so far as it 
concerns Edom and Bozrah depends on the retention of vs. 1 
without emendation. a Marti, — and others change 


that ‘the poem is apocalyptic aad refers to the final “Day of 
Yahweh”. With these changes they read vs. la as follows: — 
“Who is this coming reddened 
With redder garments than a vintner.” 
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But the distinction between the absent peoples and the peoples 
who are trodden and trampled is so necessary to a full apprecia- 
tion of the poet’s argument that clearly it is of a particular and 
not of a general judgment that he writes. This being so, since 
the verbs are all perfects, there is no reason for these emenda- 
tions; the judgment is past and not future, and the poem is 
commemorative of a historic event rather than prophetic of one 
yet to be. 


Note on the event commemorated. 

We know too little about the later history of Edom to be 
able to say with any certainty what this event was. 

The difficulty in thinking it was the return of Judas Macca- 
baeus from his slaughter of the Edomites was shown long ago 
by Lowth in his commentary on Isaiah (cf. p. 389). 

Lowth’s objections are still valid and to my mind conclusive. 
He that “speaks in righteousness” can hardly be any other than 
Yahweh; he executes the judgment himself, unaided; the word 
“peoples” in vs. 6 seems to involve others beside the Edomites 
in the destruction, and the total impression given by the passage 
is that this was a deliverance wrought for and not by Israel. 

The story in II Chron. 201-30 shows some curious affinities 
with this ode. Stripped of its miraculous and spectacular ele- 
ments the narrative states that Ammon and Moab joined forces 
and that Judah thought the coalition was formed against her 
(cf. vs. 1-2). 

The event, however, intimates that Edom was the objective 
for it is upon her the allies turn (cf. vs. 23). 

After attacking and defeating the Edomites the allies fell to 
fighting each other; a series of events which had a recent parallel 
in the Balkans. 

The divergence of this story from that in II Kings 3, for 
which it seems to have been substituted, does not prohibit the 
possibility that it had a historic basis, but since Kings shows no 
place for it, the incident, if historical, probably belongs to the 
early days of the post-exilic period, say somewhere between 
Ezra 6 and 7, or, better still, somewhere in the period covered 
by the missions of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
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The reference to the new court of the house of Yahweh in 
vs. 5, to the sanctuary as though recently built in vs. 8, the 
sense of feebleness and the feeling that deliverance must come 
from Yahweh expressed in vs. 12, and the gathering of men, 
women and children before the house of Yahweh, are all sug- 
gestive of conditions in the restoration period as set forth in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. It is curious, too, that in 
II Chron. 19 Jehoshaphat does the important things that the 
decree of Artaxerxes commissioned Ezra to do (cf. Ezra 7 25). 
This is a subject to which I hope to return in another connec- 
tion and in another paper. 

For the present it is sufficient to observe that the event 
narrated in II Chron. 201-30 more nearly fits the requirements 
of the one celebrated in Isa. 63 1-6 than any other that we know. 
In both God is the champion; in both He works the deliverance 
alone; in both the slaughter is complete; and in both, while 
Edom is prominent, other near-by foes of Israel are included in 
the destruction. 

These affinities suggest that if the story has a substratum of 
historicity it gives the event which inspired Isa. 63 1-6. 
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The Sermon on the Mount 


BURTON SCOTT EASTON 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO 


: i may be taken for granted, on the basis of general critical 
agreement, that the present form of Mt. 5-7 has been reached 
through the addition to an older source of material which in Lk. 
finds its parallel outside of the section 620-49." In addition, 
there are certain sayings in Mt., such as 519, 29-30; 76,19, 22-23, 
which by their inappropriateness to their context seem also to 
owe their present position to a later redaction. When the addi- 
tions are removed there remains approximately Mt. 5 1-12, 17, 18, 
20, 21-24, 27-28, 31-32, 33-37, 38-42, 43-48; 6 1-6, 16-18; 71-5, 12, 15-18, 


20, 21, 24-27,—a section of homogeneous content and of simple 
structure.” The Beatitudes as a prologue lead up to the announce- 


1 With the important exceptions of Mt. 51s (Lk. 1617) and Mt. 532 
(Lk. 161s). 

2 This reconstruction contains probably the maximum of material that 
can be assigned to the earlier source. Substantially the same form is 
given by Votaw (Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 5, p. 12) as representing 
the general opinion of scholars at the time of writing (1904). Among 
later works supporting approximately the same reconstruction may be 
cited B. Weiss, Quellen der synoptischen Uberlieferung (1908), pp. 4-14; 
Klostermann, Matthdus (in Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum NT., 1909), p. 180; 
Allen, Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem (1911), pp. 242-248 (slightly 
different results in his St. Matthew (1907), pp. lxvii, 70-71). For an older 
source of like character but not containing the sections from Mt. 6 see 
J. Weiss, Schriften des NTs. (1906), p. 237, and Loisy, Evangiles Synopti- 
ques, I (1907), p. 621 (footnote), and, on the whole, Holtzmann, Synoptiker 
(Hand-Commentar zum NT, 1901), pp.61—64. Holtzmann, however, 
refuses to commit himself definitely and regards as possible the theory 
that the Sermon is entirely the work of the Evangelist (p. 59). Nothing 
very definite can be said either for or against the presence of the sec- 
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ment of a text, “Think not that I came to destroy the law or 
the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” This text is 
then developed in a series of six paragraphs, dealing respectively 
with the interpretation of the laws concerning murder, adultery, 
divorce, perjury, retaliation, and love of the neighbor. The third 
section treats of the external duties of religion and is composed 
of paragraphs on alms-giving, prayer, and fasting. The fourth 
part warns against judging and brings the “Sermon” proper to 
an end, closing with the Golden Rule so worded as to take up 
the language of the text, —“for this is the law and the prophets.” 
An epilogue attacks false teachers and emphasizes the import- 
ance of good works, without which any religious superstructure 
is built on the sand. 

The composition of Lk. 6 20-49 is different. The Beatitudes 
again form a prologue, but they are supplemented with a parallel 
series of Woes. There is no formal text. The section (vss. 27-38) 
. that follows the prologue deals entirely with love of enemies and 
is formed of three paragraphs discussing the extent of that love 
(vss. 27-30), its unselfish character (vss. 31-35), and its heavenly 
recompense (vss. 36-38). The third section (vss. 39-45) is devoted 
to judging and treats only of the inability of an evil person to 
do good through his criticisms. There is no formal conclusion; 
but after a brief warning against shortcomings in good works 
(vs. 46) the final parable of Mt.’s source is appended (in a differ- 
ent wording) to form an epilogue. 

A comparison of Lk.’s form with the source form in Mt. dis- 
closes the following facts: Mt.’s Beatitudes are blessings pro- 
nounced on spiritual conditions, while in Lk. they are pro- 
nounced on economic conditions. The second sections contain 
many points of resemblance, but each has some sayings not 


tions from Mt. 6 in the original source. They would have been useless 
to Lk., and the connection between Lk. 636 (Mt. 548) and 637 (Mt. 7 1) 
is not close enough to prove that nothing ever stood between these verses. 
The most that can be said is that this treatment of the external duties 
of religion is somewhat out of key with the rest of the sermon. But, on 
the other hand, it is easier to refer these sections to the source than to 
Mt., for otherwise a double enlargement must be credited to the Evan- 
gelist,—first of the sections in question anl then of 67-15. See below, 
note 24. 
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found in the other, and there is considerable difference in the 
wording of the common matter. Moreover, the order of the 
common sayings differs curiously, as may be seen by numbering 
the Lucan sayings 1, 2,3,—, according to their_order in Mt. 
Then, if x represent Lucan sayings not found in Mt., this part 
of Lk. runs 4, x, 5,1, 2, 3, 12; 7, 8, x, x, 6; 9,10, x,x,11. The 
third section in Mt. has no parallel in Lk. Lk.’s third part, 
however, is made up of two verses (41-42) that are paralleled in 
Mt.’s fourth (Mt. 7 3-5), of three verses (43-45) that have parallels 
partly in Mt.’s epilogue (Mt. 7 18, 20) and partly in Mt. 12 33-35, 
and of two verses (39,40) that are paralleled respectively in 
Mt.1514 and 1024. Throughout the whole of this third section 
in Lk. the parallels with Mt. are so close that a common Greek 
source for the sayings must be presupposed. The concluding 
warnings and final parables diverge considerably in their wording. 

A direct derivation of:the Matthaean form from the Lucan 
is not to be thought of.* The possibility of a reverse dependence, 
however, deserves very serious consideration. 

The variations between the accounts at their beginning‘ and 
end® offer no particular difficulty; tor, despite the divergence, 


3 On the possibility of an indirect derivation see below, note 30. 

4 The relation of the two versions of the Beatitudes to the original 
form is a complicated question, and the solution is probably to be sought 
in the assumption that Mt. has better preserved the original spirit and 
Lk. the original number. For definite preference for the Matthaean text 
(apart from the number of the sayings and some questions of wording) 
see Holtzmann, p. 59; B. Weiss, p. 112; J. Weiss, p. 413; Harnack (Spriiche 
und Reden Jesu, 1907, p. 40). Wellhausen (Evangelium Matthaei, 1904, 
pp. 15-16), however, argues for the Lucan form but supposes that it took 
the Matthaean spirit for granted. Loisy, p. 545, also prefers Luke’s form 
but with the important reservation that “Matthieu en a sans doute mieux 
conservé l’esprit général.” But Lk.’s Beatitudes are quite irrelevant to 
the Sermon, and there is little or no doubt that their wording is due to 
the experiences of the Palestinian church. In any event, such a short, 
characteristic section as the Beatitudes must have circulated in various 
forms. 

Lk.’s “Woes” are pure apostrophes. There seems to be no question 
that they are secondary and obtained simply by “reversing” the Beatitudes. 

5 Mt. 721 and Lk. 646 seem to rest on a common original that has 
been theologically elaborated in both Gospels, The relative originality of 
Mt, is favored by B, Weiss, p.115; Holtzmann, p. 64; Harnack, p. 52; 
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it is seer at once that the same original material is presupposed. 
The enlargement of Lk.’s third part is likewise capable of easy 
explanation, —- Lk. has simply combined the source material 
found in Mt. 718,20 with a parallel tradition found in Mt. 1233-35. 
The blending® of this third part into the epilogue is due to the 
fact that the separating verse (Mt. 7 12) has been used by Lk. in 
advance (vs. 31). It is the second section that constitutes the 
serious problem. 

Various theories have been advanced to account for the 
divergencies. Of these the simplest’ is that Lk. had before him 
Mt.’s source, which he revised for Gentile use in various ways, 
most notably by omitting aM reference io the Mosaic law. And 
evidences of specifically Lucan redaction certainly exist. Among 
these are the participial constructions in vss. 29 and 30, the 
“literary” emnpeacen in vs. 28 (Mt. 544), the use of wapéyew in 
vs. 29 (Mt. 5 39), aaarreiv and Ta oa in vs. 30 (Mt. 5 42), cat yap 
in vs. 32 (Mt. 5 46), the substitution of auaprwdoi for Mt.’s (5 47) 
eOvixoi in the next verse, the avoidance of Mt.’s (5 47) very Jewish 
use of ao7aCeoOar in vs. 33, the substitution of caOes for ws in vs. 36 
(Mt. 5 48), the preference for the simple dative instead of the 
(half-Semitic) dative with év and the use of the compound 


avTiweTpeiv in vs. 38 (Mt. 72). Perhaps the paranomasia in vs. 35 


Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, II (1899, reprinted 1910), p. 265; Loisy, 
p. 641. Neither Weiss nor Harnack thinks that Lk. used the common 
original directly. Wellhausen, p. 33, regards Lk. as having the relatively 
more original form but finds the common origin in Mk. 33s. 

In the final parable Lk. insists more on human activity (“digging deep 
for a foundation”) than does Mt. (“choosing a proper site”). Hence 
Jiilicher, p. 266, considers Lk. more original. But for this very reason 
Lk.’s form can be understood easily as a revision of Mt.’s, while the 
reverse relation would be very difficult. The differences, however, are so 
numerous and the verbal points of contact so slight as to make direct 
derivation of one form from the other highly improbable. (The transla- 
tion and comments of J. Weiss, p. 415, are particularly worthy of note.) 

6 Holtzmann, p. 61, finds this blending preferable to Mt.’s separation. 
But the blending is far easier to understand; and, moreover, in Lk. 
vss. 43-45 are given too narrow an application. Loisy, p. 634, thinks that 
the Golden Rule stood originally before Lk. 637 (Mt. 71). For this there 
is no evidence at all. 

7 So, e. g., Loisy, p. 585. 
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(xpuores, axapioros) should be added to this list. Moreover, 
the variations between vs. 29* and Mt. 5 39°, vs. 30-and Mt. 5 42, 
vs. 31 and Mt. 712 can be referred readily to redactorial con- 
siderations, as may also, with somewhat greater difficulty, those 
between vss. 32-33 and Mt. 546-47 and those between vs. 36 and 
Mt. 548. So Mt. 541 could well have been thought inapproriate 
to readers who were acquainted only with the conditions of city 
life, ® 
But none of these differences is much more than superficial, 
and there remain more important divergencies, which the mere 
theory of Lucan editorship seems incapable of explaining. In 
the first place, the variations in ,order are unaccounted for. 
Nothing is gained by the changes; and, in particular, the transfer 
of the Golden Rule from the climax position to a subordinate 
place in the middle of the discourse is inexplicable. The omis- 
sions are by no means simply of reference to the Mosaic law. 
The section on anger was quite as applicable to the Gentile as 
to the Jew, and those on adultery and divorce more so. The 
substance of these could have been given perfectly well without 
the references to the Pentateuch. Nor could anything well be 
of more universal application than Mt. 545°, which, however, 
does not appear in Lk. 635. The redactorial explanation of 
divergence becomes notoriously difficult in comparing Lk. 6 29” 
and Mt. 540, for quite different cases are in point. A further 
difficulty is found in Lk. 6 37°-38, a section that has no parallel 
in Mt. This may, to be sure, be treated as a rhetorical ex- 
pansion of Mt. 71°, but such an expansion would be quite unlike 
anything found elsewhere in Lk.’s treatment of his sources. 
Decisive against the Lucan redactorial theory, however, is the 
character of the additional matter in Lk. 6 34-35*; for this matter 


6 Harnack, p. 46, adds, among other words, xdps in vss. 32-34 But 
(cf. Holtzmann, p. 341) the word is here used in the sense of “reward” — 
a meaning not found elsewhere in the NT.. Naturally there is nothing 
“Pauline” in its employment here, and Holtzmann’s further remark that 
xdpis at least recalls the Pauline use is irrelevant, 

9 For instances of opposite conclusions see, e. g., Harnack, p. 45, and 
Loisy, p. 587. 

10 So, e.g., Holtzmann, p. 342, and Loisy, p. 622. Loisy thinks that. 
Lk. has used Mk, 424-25, but the resemblance is very vague. 
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is so Jewish that Lk.’s Gentile readers must have had difficulty 
in understanding it. As giving an example of “natural” right- 
eousness that may be found even among “sinners”, the phrase is 
found “sinners lend unto sinners that they may receive the same 
things (ra toa) again”. But “sinners” among Gentiles did not 
lend with such little expectation. They lent that they might 
receive interest. In other words, since money lending in itself is 
treated as a virtue, the premise must be that the taking of 
interest was forbidden. This is comprehensible enough on Jewish 
soil but to Gentile ears the passage has always been obscure in 
the extreme. These considerations seem decisive. The section 
took on its form under Jewish influence and not at the hand 
of Lk.” 

Nor is very much gained for an explanation of the divergen- 
cies when the theory of accidental variations due to oral trans- 
mission is appealed to, either independently or in combination 
with the redactorial hypothesis. The oral theory will, in fact, 
solve certain difficulties. Such a difference as that between 
Lk. 6 26” and Mt. 5 40 might arise in oral transmission.” Trans- 
position of order might occur without much difficulty, although 
the removal of the Golden Rule from the climax position is not 
a simple matter. The insertion of additional sayings in such 
transmission would be extremely natural. But beyond this point 
the oral theory breaks down when applied to the concrete case 
in hand. Taken by itself it is entirely inadequate. Characteris- 
tic of the source form is the stereotyped expression, “it was said 
to them of old time ——, but I say unto youn——,” which is 
repeated six times. It is the repeated phrase that is most ac- 
curately transmitted in oral tradition; but it is this very expres- 
sion that does not appear at all in Lk., for the words “but I say 
unto you” in vs. 27 are only a very faint echo of it, if indeed 
they are not a mere accidental coincidence. Nor could the 
phrase have been brought down in the oral tradition and deleted 
by Lk., for as the section is constructed there is no room for it. 
The decisive argument against the oral tradition theory, however, 


11 See, moreover, the important notes of J. Weiss, pp. 414-415. 
12 The present writer, however, is not convinced that these sayings 
had not an independent origi:.. 
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is the literary skill manifested in the construction of Lk. 6 27-38. 
The three paragraphs are compactly formed and the transitions 
in vss. 31 and 35 are manipulated with no little ability. For work 
such as this conscious redaction is demanded. 


Therefore the sole remaining alternative must be adopted,— 
viz. that Lk. 627-38 is not directly derived from Mt.’s source 
form at all. In this section Lk. has used the work of some 
earlier redactor,’’> who must have been a Jew. Whether he 
worked on the sayings in written or in oral form, and whether 
or not he committed his result to writing, are matters of small 
importance. That the work was in oral form is perhaps a more 
natural view, but the other possibility cannot be excluded. 


With this result it is easy to explain Lk.’s form of the Sermon 
from the assumption that Lk. had before him something virtu- 
ally identical with Mt.’s source form. He preferred a form of 
the prologue containing the Woes as well as the Beatitudes. 
The first section of the Sermon proper, which was based on the 
contrasts of two systems of interpretation of the Law, was obvi- 
ously unsuited for Gentile readers. Yet a revision that would 
omit these references and still leave a smooth connection would 
have been a difficult matter. Consequently Lk. simply substituted 
for this section a short discourse which he knew from another 
source and which contained most of the sayings found in this 
part of the Sermon; and he then continued to copy this source. 
Since he had used the Golden Rule in his insertion, he was 
obliged to omit it from the source at the point where it stood, 
and hence the epilogue was fused with the Sermon. The warn- 
ing in vs. 46 he kept in a more original form than did Mt., and 
the final parable he either modified or found already modified. 
This solution of the problem accounts for all the facts noticed 
thus far. 

It also accounts for certain further facts. This insertion of 
vss. 27-38 from a different source explains the sharp breaks that 


13 So especially B. Weiss, pp. 115-115, where a reconstruction of the 
Greek text of the source is undertaken. Similarly J. Weiss, pp. 414-415, 
and Allen, St. Matthew, p. lix. Holtzmann, p. 62, thinks that Lk.’s text 
contains a mixture of Mt.’s source with certain extra-canonical material 
that has left traces in post-apostolic times. 
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exist between vss. 26 and 27 and between vss. 38 and 39 in Lk. 
The first of these breaks, as it stands at present, is particularly 
bad: — “Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of you! 
for in the same manner did their fathers to the false prophets. 
But I say unto you that hear, love your enemies.” The extreme 
contrast here is due to the presence of the Woes. None the 
less, if the Woes are omitted, or even if Mt.’s form of the 
Beatitudes is prefixed to vs. 27, the transition at this point is 
extremely awkward. Less flagrant, but almost equally difficult, 
is the break between vss. 38 and 39: —“For with what measure 
ye mete it shall be measured to you again. And he spake also 
a parable unto them, Can the blind guide the blind?” * In other 
words, the lack of connection both at the beginning and the end 
of vss. 27-38 shows that the section could not have been intended 
for its present position. 

On the other hand, that something has been omitted from 
Lk.’s Sermon is proved by the Beatitudes and the final parable. 
In Mt., where the Sermon treats of many aspects of right- 
eousness, the Beatitudes form an admirable introduction and the 
final parable an equally admirable summing-up, showing respect- 
ively the character of the truly righteous man and the basic 
nature of true righteousness. In the body of Lk.’s Sermon, 
however, only two virtues are discussed, love of enemies and 
abstinence from judging. These two virtues do not sufficiently 
illustrate righteousness as a whole to be compatible with either 
the general introduction or the general conclusion. 

Finally, there is a little piece of evidence in Lk.’s own Gospel 
that helps to corroborate the view that Lk. knew Mt.’s source 
form of the Sermon. In Lk.’s sixteenth chapter the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus has an extraordinary preface, which is at 
first sight quite irrelevant to what follows. “It is easier for 

14 This connection is not improved if the two vss. 39-40, which have 
no parallel in Mt.’s Sermon, be removed, They are probably best under- 
stood in this place as due to a frank desire on Lk.'s part to make a fresh 
start, since the conclusion of his insertion had left him rather “in the 
air”. B. Weiss, Quellen der syn. Ub., p. 12, argues for the retention of 
vs. 39 in the source, but he seems to be alone in this opinion. The pre- 


sence of this verse still further overloads the amount of space given to 
the merely critical spirit (cf. note 6). 
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heaven and earth to pass away than for one tittle of the Law 
to fall. Every one that putteth awa’ his wife, and marrieth 
another, committeth adultery: and he that marrieth one that is 
put away from a husband committeth adultery. Now there was 
a certain rich man, and he was clothed in purple and fine 
linen,——”’, &c. There is, to be sure, no great difficulty in 
explaining the intention here, for Lk. meant vs. 17 to be read as 
an allegory of much the same kind as Rom. 7 1-4, — the Jews 
were bound to the Law as husband to wife, while for a Christian 
to adopt it would be spiritual adultery,— and the two vss. to- 
gether are intended to explain the insistence on the permanence 
and sufficiency of the law in vss. 29-31."° None the less, the dif- 
ficulty of explaining how in the first place Lk. came to associate 
two such very discrepant verses would be vastly relieved if it 
could be shown that Lk. knew a source in which they stood in 
close conjunction,’® and Mt.’s source form fulfils this condition 
exactly. Even in the finished Gospel the sayings about the 
permanence of the Law (Mt. 518) and the saying on divorce 
(Mt. 532) are separated by only thirteen verses, and in the source 
form they stood much closer together. 

The proof would seem to be complete. Lk. 6 20-49 is based 


on Mt.’s source form and differs from it chiefly through the sub- 
stitution of a section on love of enemies for the more specific- 
ally legalistic sections of the source form.” 


15 Something like this is the view of B. Weiss, Evangelium des Lukas 
(1901), p. 548, and of Jiilicher, p. 533, Others, such as Holtzmann, p. 389, 
Wellhausen, Hvangelium Lucae, p. 89, prefer to take vs. 1s as an example 
of the deepened meaning of the Law. Loisy, II, p. 167, hesitates between 
the two interpretations. J. Weiss, p. 450 (cf, Harnack, p. 139), feels unable 
to trace a connection, and the connection established by Zahn, Evange- 
lium des Lukas (1913), p. 582, is incredible. 

16 Holtzmaun, p. 61, and Wellhausen, Mi, pp. 21-22, undertake to 
reverse this relationship, and Wellhausen argues that the two verses in 
Lk. are the eventual source of most of Mt.5. But the connection between 
the verses is almost intolerably difficult, even in Lk.’s context. Without 
it they become simply irreconcilable (as Wellhausen admits), and they 
never could have been circulated together as complementary precepts. 
Cf. B. Weiss, Quellen des Lukas-Evangeliums (1907), p. 89; Harnack, p. 139. 

17 It therefore seems needless to enter into a discussion as to the 
possibility of deriving Mt.’s source form of the Sermon from some source 
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As regards the setting of the Sermon, Mt. and Lk. agree in 
the following particulars: It was delivered on (or, according to 
Lk., immediately after descending from) a mount; and it was 
spoken primarily to disciples, though others were also present. 

The “mount” here offers no problem, for both Mt. 51 and 
Lk. 612 have simply taken it from Mk. 313. In fact Lk. has 
simply inserted the Sermon into Mk.’s narrative at this point 
after a very slight inversion of order (Mk. 37-11 being placed 
after Mk. 313-19), in order to gain a better introduction. Mt., 
evidently in his desire to place the teaching as early as possible, 
has altered Mk.’s order more radically; but none the less the 
point of insertion is the same, for not only does Mt. 51 corre- 
spond to Mk. 313, but the preceding vss. 4 24-25 in Mt. are taken 
from 37-10 in Mk. Both Mt. and Lk. have chosen this place for 
the insertion of the Sermon because the mount in Mk. is the first 
place where Jesus provides himself with the full number of 
apostles, thus giving a proper auditory. If, as may have been 
the case, the source prefixed the Sermon with a notice to the 
effect that “Jesus, having chosen his disciples”, or perhaps with 
a list of the Twelve, the coincidence of Mt. and Lk. in their 
choice of location would receive further explanation. But such 
an hypothesis is hardly necessary. 

The description of the two classes of auditors, however, is not 
in Mk. It may be only a chance coincidence, due to a natural 
desire on the part of Mt. and Lk. to dignify the delivery of the 
Sermon, but another explanation is offered below. 

Mt.’s source form of the Sermon and the separate section in 
Lk. 6 27-38 represent the limits that can be reached by literary 
methods. The next problem is to determine the relations of 
these forms to Jesus. That the great bulk of the separate say- 
ings involved are in essence authentic utterances of Jesus may 
be taken for granted."* Whether or not, however, the source 
underlying Lk.’s form, as Loisy does throughout his whole discussion 
(pp. 534-645). Allen, St. Matthew, pp. lvii, lix, supposes that Mt.’s source 
form and the sayings from it passed through “several stages of trans- 
mission before they reached Lk.” This is quite needlessly complicated 
and indeed amounts to abandoning the problem as insoluble. 

18 The only serious dissentient is Wellhausen. Walter Haupt, Worte 
Jesu und Gemeindeiiberlieferung (1913), has adopted a position approximat- 
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form as a whole represents a single discourse delivered by him 
at a definite time and place is another question and positive 
proof for an affirmative answer to it seems to be very inade- 
quate. There is certainly nothing in the Sermon itself that 
suggests particular application to any definite occasion, and in- 
deed apart from Lk. 6 22", 46 (Mt. 511", 721) there is nothing 
in the Sermon that suggests that it was even intended particul- 
arly for disciples.” It is in no way esoteric,” and can be con- 
strued admirably as a synagogue discourse on the true meaning 
of the Law. It would have been adapted to any Palestinian 
audience of the day and would have made an admirable point 
of departure for a call to repentance.” Now, according to the 
evidence, synagogue teaching and exhortation to repentance were 
the predominant features of Jesus’ work in the earliest period 
of the ministry; but the Gospels apparently give us little or 
nothing that is classed by them as formal public teaching of 
this period. Occasional pronouncements such as Mk. 34 do not 
belong to the formal teaching; and the synagogue scene in 
Lk. 4 16-30, in which Jesus’ person is the only point at issue, is 
conceived from a later standpoint. Much of such teaching, al- 


ing Wellhausen’s, but he has added nothing to its validity. The question 
as to the authenticity of individual sayings is, however, a different matter. 
The passage most called in question is Mt. 517-is (Lk. 1617), concerning 
which the debate is familiar. The present writer is content to endorse 
Loisy’s words (p. 564):— “Non seulement il est possible qu’on lait accusé 
de ruiner ainsi la Loi, mais il parait inévitable que cette accusation ait 
été plus d’une fois soulevée,-—. A cette accusation Jésus n’a pu faire 
d’autre réponse que celle qu’on lui attribue.” It does not follow that 
Jesus made this declaration the explicit basis from which his ethic was 
developed. Mt. 519 is secondary in any case. 

19 Both of these passages have certainly been amplified. 

20 This has generally been ignored by scholars. 

2t J. Weiss, e.g., holds (p. 237) that the Sermon assumes the near 
advent of the Kingdom, and hence was appropriate only for those who 
had been initiated into the secret. But there is nothing in the Sermon 
that is particularly conditioned by the near advent of the Kingdom. That 
the Kingdom was near was not a doctrine peculiar to Jesus, nor was it 
one that he regarded in any way as a secret. Indeed, the Gospels, even 
Mk. (115, cf. Mt. 107, Lk. 109 &e.), represent him as proclaiming this 
doctrine with the utmost publicity. 

22 Cf, Harnack, p. 142. 
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though not specifically described as such, is no doubt to be found 
in the Gospels (particularly in the parables); but the peculiarity 
of the Sermon on the Mount is that its contents seem to be 
made up entirely of this teaching. And if the sayings ia the 
Sermon belong to this period, the Sermon itself can hardly be 
held to have been delivered on any single occasion. 

Moreover, it is inconceivable that sayings such as those of the 
Sermon should have been delivered only once. Indeed, they 
must have been repeated very often, whatever the length of the 
ministry may have been. Yet Jesus certainly did not belong to 
the class of men who repeat on many occasions the same address 
verbatim. The general framework may often have been the 
same, and the epigrammatic character of the individual sayings 
doubtless tended to become fixed;* but the variations in the 
discourse as a whole must have been as many as the occasions 
of delivery. And for a disciple, after even a few months, —let 
alone years,—to look back on these repetitions and variations 
and to pick out the definite form delivered on an particular oc- 
casion would have been a well-nigh impossible task, even if we 
assume that there was an occasion for doing so, or that such an 
undertaking would have occurred to any member of the primi- 
tive community. That after the final choice of the Twelve Jesus 
delivered to them an especially formal recapitulation of his 
teaching is of course in no way impossible or even improbable. 
But this is the most that can be said for the theory of a single 
origin on a definite occasion. Even in that case there is no 
guarantee that the source form contains the material that be- 
longed to that occasion and no other. 

The Sermon on the Mount is a collection of the sayings of 
Jesus made by the earliest church.* The form in which they 


23 It does not seem likely, however, that Mt. 517-18 would have been 
repeated very often. It doubtless belongs to a period when suspicion 
and opposition had been aroused. Cf. Loisy, p. 564. 

24 Consequently the “original form” of the Sermon is something of an 
ignis fatuus. The first editor was certainly not a rigorous logician, and 
a too detailed investigation of the connection of the sayings is hence im- 
practicable. When, e.g., J. Weiss (p. 258) argues that Mt. 542 is out of 
its context, the most that is proved is that vss. 41 and 42 were not spoken 
in the present combination by Jesus. 
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are fixed may well have been one which was customary with him, 
but little depends on the possibility of this last assumption. 
There is nothing in the way of regarding the separate sayings 
as belonging to the earlier period of the ministry, and so under- 
stood they fill an awkward gap in the accounts given in the 
Gospels. 

Jesus began his ministry with a call to repentance based on 
the near approach of the Kingdom of God. But for an adequate 
repentance the rules of the current ethical systems were in- 
sufficient, and there was need for a drastic revision of the whole 
contemporary conception of righteousness. Like the current sys- 
tems, the new treatment took its point of departure from the 
Law, thus conforming to the synagogue methods. In part, how- 
ever, Jesus’ teaching broke away altogether from seeking even 
a formal contact with the Law, and so did explicitly, what his 
discussions concerning the Law had really done implicitly,—z. e. 
it relied for its content on the moral self-consciousness of the 
Master. Jesus’ legal discussions, however, differed so widely 
from those in vogue at the time as to arouse the antagonism of 
the professional expounders of the Law. 

The words of the great Teacher were at least ideally nor- 
mative for his disciples and so for the earliest church. The 
Messiahship of Jesus was of course the doctrine which above all 
others distinguished those who followed the “way of the Na- 
zarenes” from their fellow Jews of Palestine, and in Acts the 
impression is sometimes given (236, 835-36) that this was the 
only distinctive doctrine of primitive Christianity. But the 
preservation of so much of the Gospel material shows that 
this impression is erroneous (cf. Acts 241, 326). For in- 
stance, the “Nazarenes” were liberal in their interpretation of 
the Sabbath rules, were not particular about certain matters 
of ritual defilement, and in other respects were neglectful of the 
“tradition of the fathers”, — often no doubt with no very clear 
idea as to what really distinguished that tradition from the actual 
precepts of the Law. But in addition the “Nazarenes” had their 
own ethical code, and it was one of heroic requirements.” The 


2 This is not to say, with Wellhausen, that the morality was so 
heroic that the community actually created these sayings. Still Well- 
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acceptance of Jesus as Messiah carried with it the recognition 
of the ethical demands that Jesus made, and it is in the Sermon 
that these found their chief codification. Perhaps we should 
not be far from the truth if we regarded the Sermon on the 
Mount as a sort of “manual for catechumens”,—a code of con- 
duct to be learned by all who sought (or who had received) 
initiation into the new sect.” 

This use of the Sermon as a rule for converts, coupled with 
a reminiscence that its precepts were originally delivered to the 
public at large, gives a complete explanation cf the two classes 
of auditors found in the introductions to the discourse in Mt. 
and Lk. It was, intended for all men but it was meant primar- 
ily for the use of disciples. With this double end in view it 
“must” have been delivered by Jesus. 


Since the material in the source form is practically all taken 
from sayings of Jesus, there is nothing in the Sermon that 
enables a dating of the labours of the redactor.”” That for the 
use of Hellenists an “official” translation was made is altogether 
likely. 

There remains the question of the origin of the section found 
in Lk. 6 27-38. That it was constructed by Jesus himself is hard!y 
possible; for although considerable skill is manifest in its for- 
mation, the style is not that of the Master. Characteristic of 
the section is the cumulation of short, parallel phrases, of 
which there are four in vss. 27-28, four in vs. 35, three in vs. 37, 
and four in vs. 38. There is nothing quite like this elsewhere 
in the Gospels. Jesus’ method was to present a single idea in 
a sentence. He often repeated his thought in regular Semitic 


hausen’s protest (Hinleitung, ed. 2, 1911, p. 169) against current deprecia- 
tion of the Jerusalem community is quite justified. The men who gave 
“Q” its basic importance in the general tradition were no mere Jewish 
obscurantists. 

26 So, e. g., Bousset, Kyrios Christos (1913), pp. 45-46, “die sogenannte 
Bergpredigt darf man mit Recht den Katechismus der Urgemeinde nennen, 
das neue Grundgesetz fiir ihr ethisches Verhalten”. 

27 The basis of Mt. 511-12 (Lk. 6 22-93) and of Mt. 721 (Lk. 646) could 
belong perfectly well to Jesus’ lifetime (cf. Harnack, p. 143). In the 
former passage there is not even anything that specifically designates 
disciples. 

16 
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parallelism, but he never resorted to that singular piling up of 
terms” which gives to this passage a certain air of breathless- 
ness. Moreover, the section is not quite homogeneous. The 
“enemies” that curse, assault, and plunder the disciples in 
vss. 28-29 are not the same as those that ask for a gift or for a 
loan in vss. 30, 38, 34-35. Indeed, it is not clear that in this last 
case “enemies” are really intended. But if such are meant, 
they are persons whom the disciples dislike; whereas those men- 
tioned in vss. 28-29 hate the disciples passionately. Either Lk. 
or the earlier redactor has recognized this and endeavoured to 
secure conformity to.the context by introducing atpew in vs, 30°; 
but the resulting disagreement with vs. 30* shows the change 
clearly enough, even without recourse to the parallel in Mt. 5 42.” 
This section therefore is a mosaic made up of Jesus’ sayings, 
a certain amount of rhetorical expansion by the earlier redactor, 
and some revision by Lk.*° 


The section must be interpreted in terms of the experience 
of the earliest church. It was meant as a guide for the disciples 
in their conduct towards the non-believers of their own nation. 
Despite the intensity of the antagonism they were not to yield 


to resentment, —a counsel which was without doubt badly needed. 
It is interesting to compare the atmosphere of the preceding 
seven verses in Lk., where consolation under tribulation is sought 
in the reflection that the little band of disciples are God’s elect, 
and that their oppressors are doomed to the Divine judgement. 


28 It is quite true that the “tristique, tétrastique”’ construction is 
Semitic (Loisy, pp. 536-537; cf. Wellhausen, Lk., p. 24). But this does 
not prove that it is due to Jesus. 

29 In addition, Loisy, p. 585, notes the awkward change from the 
plural address in vss. 27-28 to the singular in vss. 29-30 and then back to 
the plural in vs, 31. B. Weiss, Quellen der syn. Ub., p. 115, observes, more- 
over, that in vs. 382 a superabundant recompense is promised, while in 
vs. 38b the recompense is exact. 

30 Accordingly this section cannot come into consideration even as 
an indirect source for Mt.’s form. Wellhausen’s contention (Zk., p. 25) 
that Lk. is original because it is disordered is a reversal of correct 
method. It hardly seems necessary to reply to the extraordinary argu- 
ment of Spitta (Die synoptische Grundschrift, 1912, pp. 119-142) that all 
of Lk. 6 20-49 is an exact report of a single, historical discourse of Jesus. 
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The point of view is different from that just discussed, but the 
difference does not indicate different circumstances of origin. 
The two attitudes are simply contrasted moods of the same body 
of men; but Lk.’s combination of the two has produced the 
rather bizarre sequence of thought:—“ Your enemies are doomed 
to woe. Love your enemies.” 

Since the sayings on the whole are again sayings of Jesus, it 
is perhaps not legitimate to build on the omissions. Yet, inas- 
much as the section is a definite redactorial construction, it may 
be of importance to note that among the motives given for lov- 
ing one’s enemies the possibility of converting them is not men- 
tioned. On this point Mt. 516 stands in sharp contrast to our 
passage. If this omission has any significance, it would indicate 
a date at which the making of converts had become difficult or 
exceptional. If vss. 27-38 belong to anything like the same stage 
of redaction as vss. 20-26, a date later than the fall of Jerusalem 
is precluded by the character of the latter verses. Some time 
in the period of tension preceding the outbreak of the war with 
Rome, when Jewish patriotism was becoming exalted, would 
best suit all the requirements of the case. 


Probably an Aramaic original underlies the section. The 
coincidences with Mt. in the Greek are due to the translator’s 
use of the “official” version, of which he doubtless availed him- 
self as far as possible. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Albert J. Edmunds and the Buddhistic and Christian Gospels 


HE accidental misplacing of the words “former” and “latter” 

at the beginning of the second sentence of n. 67, p. 74 of 
vol. XX XIII of this Journat made a criticism intended for 
the work of Seydel apply to that of Albert J. Edmunds, thereby 
doing an unintentional injustice. Although the last sentence of 
the note makes the meaning intended clear, it is but just that 
the error should be corrected. 

The writer would also invite the attention of New Testament 
scholars to the scientific character of Edmunds’ comparison of 
the Buddhistic and Christian religious books. This work must 
be reckoned with in a manner equally scientific. He has shown 
that the channels through which Buddhistic influence might have 
come to the first generation of Christians were, in all proba- 
bility, open. Whether such influence actually shaped the state- 
ments in our New Testament in any degree can only be deter- 
mined by dispassionate inquiry, which should proceed first to a 
scientific exegesis of the passages in the two collections of 
sacred books which are alleged to resemble one another, and 
should then seek to find whether the ideas obtained from the 
New Testament material could not have developed out of ideas 
already in Judaism or Christianity. Only when the collection 
of material brought together by Edmunds is dispassionately 
tested by scholars in this scientific way can it be determined 
whether Buddhistic influence, which was possible, was actually 
present. 

George A. Barton. 














